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I). Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
£. 
Disc 3910) ™“ Cli is | 
ISCUSSLONS ON Climate ant 
“ 
Cosmology. 

By JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F. R. S., author of 

“Climate and Time,” ete. With Chart. 
Price, $2 (0. 

CONTENTS: Misapprehensions regarding the Phy- 
sical Theory of Secular Changes of Climate.—The 
Ice of Greenland and the Antarctic Continent not 
due to Elevation of the Land.—Mr. Alfred R. Wal- 
lace’s Modification of the Physical Theory of Secu- 
lar Changes of Climate.— the Physical Cause of 
Mild Polar Climates. —Interglacial Periods and 
Distribution of Flora and Fauna in Arctic Ke- 
gions.—Temperature of Space and its Bearing on 
Terrestrial Physics.—Probable Orizin and Age of 
the Sun’s Heat, etc., ete. 


II. 
A Conventional Bohemian. 


A NOVEL. By EpmMuND PENDLETON. 
cloth. Price, $1 25. 


Although a society novel, ‘A Conventional Bohe- 
mian’ reaches at.times the heights of passion, and 
reveals a remarkable knowledge of the motives 
and conflicts of the human heart. The style is 
noticeable for epigrammatic wit and wisdom in 
the lighter scenes and for dramatic power in the 
serious ones. There are a number of well-drawn 
characters, the heroine being a peculiarly felici- 
tous study, and the kero a virile and striking por- 
trait. Itis a novel sure of many admirers among 
those who delight in intellectual subtlety and ar- 
tistic execution. 
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Class Interests : 
THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER 
AND TO GOVERNMENT. A Study 
Wrongs and Remedies to ascertain what the 

By the 
author of ‘Conflict in Nature and Life’ 
‘Reforms: their Difficulties and Possibilities.’ 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1 00. 

“The problems under discussion in the volume I 
believe to be the greatest and most urgent of any 
that now demand attention. I have contributed 
my httle toward their solution, and all I ask for it 
is candid ‘consideration.’ *"*—From Preface. 
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For Maimie’s Sake 
A STORY OF LOVE AND DYNAMITE. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 25 cts. ‘ 

‘ For Maimie’s Sake’ is a remarkable story, very 
novel in its leading idea, cuncentrated in its action, 
and has at least two situations asstriking and even 
startling as anything ia fiction. 


2mo, cloth. 


I2mo, 
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People should do for Themselves, 





For sale by all booksellers ; or willbe sent by the 
publishers by maul, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


1,3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE DAWN OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
A social sketch of the times. By John Ashton, 
author of * Old Times,’ ete., with 116 illustra- 
tions from extemporary engravings. 2 vols., 
large octavo, $10.00, 

C2" A limited letter-press edition. 
_ “Mr. Ashton has rummaged tn a most fascinat- 
ing historical work, and has brought together 
from original and authentic sourcesa great variety 
of interesting material.”*— Commercial Advertiser, 
“ Even to those who are wellinformed in a zene- 
ral way, * The Dawn’ will be a revelation, wnd in 
many things a veritable dawn of inte lhigence. 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. By Rudolph Gneist, Pro 
fessor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by Philip A. Ashworth. Y vols, 
octavo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00, 

wer" A lumited letter-press edition, 

THE LIFE OF HENRY FAWCET?Z 

By Leslie Stephen, Octavo, with two por- 


traits, $3.50. 

t2"" A limited letter-press edition. 

“Fawcett,” writes Mr. Stephen,“ had been for 
thirty years one of my most intumate and vaiued 
friends. It would be strang “during that period 
I bad not learned to und % “ove of the sim- 
plest and most transparent « 2 
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“In this sentence Mr. Step. Ygy off, with ex- 
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frank’s Rancite ; 


Or, My Holiday in the Rockies. Being a Con 
tributionto the Inquiry into What we are to 
do with our Bovs. By the Author of ‘An 
Amateur Angler's Davs in Dovedale.’ With 
Iilustrations. 1 vol, lomo, 81.25 

A fresh and entertaimng book by an Englivh 
gentieman, describing his visit to a son's ranche 
inthe Far West 

VERSES: TRANSLATIONS asa 
Hymns, By WH Fernes, DOD, of Phila 
delphia. 1 vol., I6mo, $1.25 z 

A delightful little book, containing poems of 
remarkable elevation and beauty Dr. Furness 


possesses both scholarship and poetic expression 
in so high a degree that his translations are ad 
wirable, While Ins hymns have a tone so lofty 
and pure, and a spirit se trustful and sympathe 
tic, as to give them a peculiar and enduring 
charm. 

WACAULAY'S Ct 
Works. New Library Edition, A new and 
very desirable edition of the Complete Works 
of Thomas Babiangten Macaulay (Baron Ma 
eaulay). Including the History of Eneland 
in S volames, the Essays in 6 volumes, and 
the Speeches and Poems, with Papers on the 
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quisite skill, the most. striking Faweett's Indias Feucl Code, ie 3 volumes, Sie st, 
character, and proves. if proofw  %  *ed, that Ih volumes, crown Svo, gilt top, carefully 
he thoroughly understood the fri whose printad and tastefully bound. Price, in 
fame he has raised the most touchin &, ~wst cloth, 20; half calf, $40 
truthfui, and therefore the most hon ‘y vf 
> 3 99 wi > Pass — . , . , ° y , . . 
monuments Evening Post. & o LIFE OF OLF BUI. By Sara ¢ 
THE STORY OF THE JEWS. Bylo & Bull. With a Steel Portrait and other [lus 
J. K. Hosmer. Vol. IU. of THE STORY 01 trations. New edition. Price reduced from 
eo F 01 
THE NATIONS. Large 12mo, with many F250 to S14 


illustrations, cloth extra, $1.50. 

* Prof. Hosmer has written a work which will 

rank high in a series where every volume thus far 

has seemed to be an improvement on its prede 
cessor.” —N. Y. Observer. 

A HANDBOOK OF WH/ST, a 


nd READY 


REFERENCE MANUAL OF THE MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC GAME. By Major Tenace. 


16mo. cloth extra, 75 cents. 

“ This little volume is a handy for the 
pocket, and treats extensively each one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: The suit from which to lead, the 
card to iead from the suit chosen, trump leads ard 
the inferences therefrom. conventional leads, 
plain suit lends and the inference therefrom, the 
play of the second, third, and fourth hands, the 
discard, and the laws of whist.”°—Rochester Pa- 
press. 

MECHANICS AND FAITH: A Study of 
Spiritual Faith in Nature. By Charles Talbot 
Porter, C.E. Octavo, cloth, $1.50, 

“The conception of the identity of matter with 
force must be regarded as fundamental in true 
philosophy. In every department of thought 
there is to be observed a reluctance to recognize 
the fact that we are surrounded by mysteries; 
while in reality all things pass the limits of our 
understanding, there are not wanting minds w hie h 
refuse to acknowledge that anything does so 
Extract from Author's Preface. 

THE ADIRONDACAS AS A HEALTH 
RESCRT. Showing the Benefit to be Derived 
by a Sojourn in the Wilderness in Cases of Pul- 
monary Phthisis, Acute and Chronic Bronchi- 
tis, Asthma, “ Hay Fever,” and Nervous Af- 
fections. By Joseph W. stichlier, M.8 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
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* An interesting 
kind life: « 


rious, brave, . originality, 
and adventures. "—Hoston Advertiser. 
*,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
” ipt of price, by the publi shers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St.. New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY : 
New Prose Work by Swinburne 


VIC TOR 11UG0O. 


Ry A.C. SWINBURNE, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, #1 25, 
New Edition Mr. Swinburne’s other works reduced 
from #1 75 to €1 2 


A Midsummer Holiday Tristram of Lyonesse. 


A Century of Roundells. Later Poems and Ballads. 


A Study of Shakespeare Mary Stuart 


Studies in Song. Songs of Springtime. 


WORTHINGTON & CO., 747 Broadway, 
New York. 


Massage and Swedish Movements 
Given by MISS ANNIE TOWNSEND 


(Pupil of Dr. Douglas Graham), 
70 Dennis St. Roxbury, Masa. 


i “OR SALE.—A copy of Pertz’s Monumenta 

Germania Historica — as far as yet pub 
lished ; thirty wanes folio and quarto series. Address 
Box 1283, Buston P. O 
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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, L, 
LACK HA LL ‘SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training New and enl ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middietown. 
) 7LSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 


pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ee. | Gene for circular. E. H. Wasson, 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpmunND H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
HASTIZTCT ~ "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMEs P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FPRANCI8 A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION .FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than three boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The onl S i 
sent to be examined last June entered Harv 
man, without “conditions,” and with credits ” ” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all seapects, Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. . E. ABBOT, h.D. (Harv.). 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
M*: JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY AND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
thy ~ WOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB.- 
lished in 1849, fits Lee college or business. 


ev. A A. GILBERT 4.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Second term 
begins 11th January, 1886. A few good rooms vacant. 
For Catalogue and o' ier information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MAssacHUSETTS, 8. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. _ 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PR 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. ae 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, ncipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.- 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
one or English U niversities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
hteen new single poums in November. For catalogue 
a dress the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth 
TSS A. C. MORGAN'S Home School for 
Young Ladies.—Resident Foreign Teachers.  Se- 
cond Term begins Feb. 1, 1886. 














NEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 
. _ Green foundation. Arplications for admission 
should be made from 3 to6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JAMEs C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 23. 





New York, Canandaigua 
yORT HILL SCH OUL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. #600. 
Rev. JAMES HaTTRICK LEE, Head | Master. 





NEw York Ciry, 22 West 15th St 


ESSONS IN HARMONY, not with the 





view of attaining mere abstract knowledge, as is 
generally guapesee or understood, but with the bright 
prospect of effectine—after a thorough —- speedy 
trantition to actual Practical Composition. r Iie 
hour lesson. At home from half-past 10—2 0’ clock. j 
_ Address F. DOLAND. 





NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 
Boarding area for Boys. $350 per annum. 
LFRED H. MuNRO, A.M., President. | 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATTS SCHOOL ‘or YOUNG 
es.—The next school ‘ins Thursday, | 


Ladi 
Sept. 17 17, 1885. _Applications shoul be mate early 
PENNSYLVANIA, 2 ermantown, 5128 Germantown 


PPRANKLIN SCHOOL. —AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application 

GEORGE A. Penny, A.M., Head-Master. 








~~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
Mss ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young | 
Ladies wil] reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, ‘Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hiil. 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s lish and French Boarding and Day 
School for et... ies will reopen Sept. 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPH 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSY VYLVANIA. 
I. Department of Arts. II. Towne Scientific 
School. II. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
IV. Course in Ph: ‘Dental V. Coursein Music. VI. Medi- 
cal Scho :l. VII. DentalSchool. VIII. ae oa 
IX. Law School. X. Biological School. XI. Department 
of Philosophy. 
In making inquiry, please napeetty Gs Gepeeupens. 


Secretary, 
University of en West Philadelphia, Fa. 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chic. will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, qpecialats with Siokions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 











Teachers. 


ARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., scene Mass. 
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GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 

A Semi-Monthly Magazine For the Homes of the World. 
Buy it of your ne wsdealer, examine it, then subscribe for it. It 
your newsdealer does not have it, send 10 cents to us for sample 
copy. GoOD HOUSEKEEPING is the best Family Magazine 
published, and is issued every other week. a year. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


N. Y. Office, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, MASs. 
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The Harvard U niversity Cata- 
logue for 1885-6. 


Is for sale by CHas. W. SEVER, Cambridge, 
CuppLes, UpHam & Co., 283 Washington 
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New York. Price, post-paid, 60 cents. 
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Microcosmus : 

An Essay concerning Man and his Relation to 
the World. By Hermann Lotze. Translated 
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E. E. Constance Jones. 1 vol, thick 8vo, 

cloth, $6.00, 


“* Professor H. Lotze, combining the genius of 
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13th Edition. 
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ete. With a Biographical Sketch by Joseph 
Hatton. Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., 
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A Tale of the Imperial City. By William 
Allen Butler, author of ‘ Nothing to Wear,’ 
&e. 

“A satire quaintly and delicately conceived 
and agreeably written. His satire is 
never harsh or biting ; on the contrary, it is 
light, ingenious. often gracious, and invariably 
just.”—N. Y. Sun. 

Mr. Butler, who made for himself a vast circle 
of readers when he wrote ‘Nothing to Wear,’ 
has now given them in this book a novel which 
is not less charming or original than we had rea- 
son to expect trom his pen. Ccnstructed in un- 
wonted lines, it is therefore the more acceptable. 
It is the brightest and most thoroughiy enjoyable 
book in the lighter hterature that has been pub- 
lished for a long time. 


An Apache Campaign in the 


Szerva Madre. 


An Account of the Expedition in Pursuit of the 
Hostile Chiricahua Apaches in the Spring of 
1883. By Captain John G. Bourke, U.S.A., 
author of ‘The Moquis Indians,’ 1 vol., 
12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

Captain Bourke’s narrative is not only a very 
important one, but is also a thrilling and abserb- 
ing story, and ‘aifords a glimpse of Indian life at 
close view. 


What Does History Teach ? 


By John Stuart Blackie. 
cloth, 75 cents. 
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ume, discussing the influences of history on 
church and state, written with the earnestness 
and vigor which distinguishes all that comes 
from Prof. Blackie’s pen. 
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swer the Bland resolution of inquiry about the 
Administration’s silver policy by having Secre- 
tary Manning send to the House copies of his 
own report and the President’s message, with the 
silver passages in each marked, is a dignified and 
ample response to Mr. Bland's unnecessary 
questions, The attitude of the Administration 
on the silver question is clearly enough defined 
already. What is not clear is the attitude of 
Congress,and especially of the Republican mem- 
bers who are supposed to have honest convictions 
upon the subject. For the childish purpose of 
annoying the President, they allowed the Bland 
resolution to pass by a large majority, thus giv- 
ing the silveradvocates the advantage of winning 
the first move in the contest, and the still greater 
advantage of seeming to have a large majority on 
their side. If the Republicans in both branches 
of Congress continue their present policy of 
doing only these things which are likely 
to embarrass and annoy the Administration, 
no matter if the public interests suffer thereby, 
they will have a protest from the country pre- 
sently which will set them to thinking. It is 
of a great deal more importance at present to 
stop the coinage of silver than it is to split the 
Democratic party, and the sooner the Republi- 
can statesmen comprehend this fact, the better 
will it be for them. 





In the Senate on Monday Mr. Eustis, of 
Louisiana, offered a resolution directing the 
Finance Committee to inquire concerning the 
treatment of silver at the New Orleans Sub- 
Treasury. Mr. Eustis said that the cashier 
of a national bank at New Orleans had written 
him stating that suipments of silver dollars had 
been made by banks in the interior to their 
correspondents in New Orleans, but the Sub- 
Treasurer at New Orleans had refused to 
receive the silver dollars on deposit, and 
that that refusal had been approved by the 
Treasurer of the United States. He had re- 
ceived information from another cashier of a 





bank giving the startling information that | 


to 
dollars except at a discount. 


country merchants were refusing 
ceive silver 


re- | 


Mr. Chace, of Rhode Island, made the inno- | 


cent inquiry whether country merchants were 
refusing to take silver dollars for debts or were 
refusing to sell goods for them. Mr. Eustis 
was unable to answer that query, but he un- 
derstood that they were discriminating against 
silver dollars, refusing to take them except at 
a discount. Evidently something must be 


done to put a stop to this sort of 
thing. Since silver dollars are legal tender, 


and since the Government virtually redeems in 
gold at the custom-houses, we can see no reason 
why the country merchant should discriminate 
against them except that it costs him something 
to get them transported to New Orleans, New 
York, and other places where he has to pay his 
debts. A law of Congress compelling the ex- 
press companies to carry them for nothing 


would apparently be the right sort of a measure 
for the crisis. It would be clearly unjust to com 


pel the country merchant in the interior of Texas 
to take silver at par, and then pay $5 to $8 on 


. oa — | every $1,000 to get them carted to the city mer 
Tue reported decision of the Cabinet, to an- | 7 ; , 


chant. Express companies are *‘ organizations 
of wealth” which ought to be dealt with in a 
summary manner, The Sub-Treasurer in New 
Orleans, we venture to say, will be able to 
clear his skirts completely when the charges 


against him are investigated, but we have our | 


doubts about the express companies. 

The recent resolution of the Senate, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should 
furnish it information concerning the origin, 
amount, and disposition of what is known as 
the ‘* Conscience Fund,” has had the effect of 
enlightening the country as well as the represen 
tatives of the country concerning a very dark 
and mysterious matter. It is fair toassume that 


Mr. Ingalls, who introduced the resolution, en- | 
tertained the common notion that the aggregate | 


amount of those remittances of which we sec 
mention nearly every day in the newspapers, 


as ‘‘ contributions to the ‘Conscience Fund,” | 


must be at this time very great, and that 
these, being kept distinct from the beginning, 
could be made available in time of need for ap 
propriations for Government purposes, It is 
quite likely that many have considered that this 
‘*fund” was not accounted for, that it was 
subject to little or no supervision, and that it 
consequently furnished much of the money 
with which corruption was practised during elec 
tion times. We now know that it isnot a ‘‘fund” 
at all, but simply a part of the money in the gene 
ral Treasury, coming under the head of ‘‘miscel 


laneous receipts,” just as do consular fees and | 


the proceeds of sales of public lands. Under 
this head the Secretary of the Treasury has not 
failed annually to report the amount of money 


received from ‘ persons unknown.” These 


receipts amount to nearly a quarter of a million | 


827 


~#, 


of dollars, and date back to 1 though doubt 
less the greater portion has accrued since the war 
Mingled with the receipts from other sources, 
these have of course been year after year appro- 
priated by Congress for one purpose and another, 
and now the learned upper branch desires to 
be informed what has become of ‘‘ the fund.” 


Mr. Woodrow Wilson's remark, in his 
gressional Government,’ that 


“Con 
our financial 
policy has not been to equalize receipts and ex- 
penditures, to subordinate everything to econo- 
mical administration, but to make trades pros- 
perous, and to hold the resources of the Gov- 
ernment as incidental to the industrial invest 
ments of private citizens, 





Senator Hoar’s bill providing that Congress 
shall meet in 1887 and every other ‘ odd ” 
year on the first Monday in October, and in 
1888 and every other ‘“‘ even " year on the sec- 
ond Monday in November, has been reported 
favorably from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and ought to pass. The Consti- 
tution provides that ‘‘the Congress shall as- 


semble at least once in every year, and such 


: ; ae formance 
The resolution is a striking commentary on | 


the first Monday of Decem 


meeting shali be o1 


} 


ber, unless they shall by law appoint a diferent 


day. After trving various other dates for the 
opening of the session, the first Monday in De 


cember was settled upon early in the history of 


the Government, and has been maintained 
ever since, At that time it was perhaps as 
good a date as could be selected, since it left 
three good months for the short session in the 


days when a Congressman went to the capital 
to stay until adjournment, and when Christmas 


was much like any other day in’ the 


almanac. But new the general observance of 


the holiday season, combined with modern 
facilities for travel, renders the early part of 
every session practically worthless, and the 
real work of the winter hardly begins befor 


members return from the Christmas reecss 
toward the middle of January—less than 
two months before the expiration of Con 


gress in the short sessions, A> bringing for 


ward of the time of meeting to early Octo 


ber in the odd years, and to early November 
in the even years, will save even more time 
than the additional weeks represent, since 


members will go to Washington with the ex 
pectation of really attacking business befor 


The later date selected for the 


Congressional 


the holiday s. 
of relieves the 
scheme from the objection of interfering with 


vears vlections 


the time allotted to political canvasses, and 


there seems to be no valid ground fer opyx 


sition to the change. 


The Senate on Friday passed the bill for the 
admission of the southern half of Dakota 
Stat The corn sponded 
exactly with party lines, all the negative 


as a 
division almost 

votes 
being cast by Democrats and all the aftirma 
tive but that of Mr. Voorhees by Republicans. 
Partisanship of course ought not to enter into the 
decision of such a question, but it always does. 
Sometimes, however, it operates to the public ad 
vantage, as promises to be the case in the present 
instance. The Democratic House will refuse to 
ratify the action of the Republican Senate upon 
partisan grounds, but the result will be most 
fortunate upon public grounds, The movement 
for the division of the present Territory and 
the admission of the lower half as a State 
is the most anomalous and unjustifiable per 
ever known in the history of 
the formation of States. In all previous cases 
& majority of the people of a Territory have de 


| clared by popular vote in favor of the erection 


| of the Territory into a State. 


In this instance 
a scheme is pressed for the division of a Terri 
tory and the admission of half of it without the 
submission to the people of the fundamental 
question, whether they favor a division. The 
ambitious office-seekers of southern Dakota 
who are pushing this project, claim that a 
majority of the people in the Territory endorse 
their plan, but they have always opposed any- 
thing looking toward a positive expression 
of the popular will in the only way recognized 
under our system of government, by a vote of all 
the people. All other considerations aside, the 
pending measure ought to be defeated because 
there is no evidence that a majority of the 
Dakota people favor it ; and until such evidence 
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is presented by a clear expression of opinion at 
the polls, it would be a violation of the princi- 
ples of popular government for Congress to as 
sume to interpret their will. 





The Times of ‘Thursday gives only one rea- 
son, besides its own assertions, for thinking 
the intervention of the Government necessary 
between the Pan-Electricians and the Bell Tel- 
ephone Company, but unhappily this takes the 
form of a precedent which the 7imes itself ap- 
parently did not understand. Its contention is 
that, if you wish to have a patent cancelled for 
fraud, the Government must bring the suit. 
‘Private parties,” it goes on to say, 

*‘ however, may test the validity of a patent by 
compelling the patentee to bring a suit for in- 
fringement. But the failure of this remedy not 
only against powerful monopolies like the Bell 
Telephone Company, but against petty swindlers 
brazenly claiming patents they never got or 
owned, is demonstrated every day in forced com- 
romises, in the abandonment of lawful rights 
use their defence and establishment would be 
extravagantly costly, and in the payment of 
blackmail under the name of ‘ royalties.’ ” 


It then cites as an illustration of the superior 
effectiveness of the Government’s remedy the 
Colgate case, in which the Attorney-General in 
1867 brought, at the instance of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, a suit against Col- 
gate, as the assignee of one Simpson, to deter- 
mine the validity of a patent for a gutta-percha 
insulator. The writer in the 7imes gives the 
history of the case, and then, with a fatuity 
which is happily rare, describes it as having 
ended, not in cancellation, but in—a compro 
mise. The following passage deserves a place 
in Puck: 

‘Mr. Colgate, it appears, shrank from such a 

searching scrutiny of the validity of his patent, 
and speedily ended the proceedings by a com- 
promise—just as the Bell Telephone Company 
compromised its suit with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company when it took on a too 
threatening look.” 
In other words, the proceedings terminated 
just as the suits brought by private parties are 
apt to terminate. We have ourselves no doubt 
whatever that the Pan-Electricians are now in 
pursuit of exactly what Colgate got. Conse- 
quently we are still left without reasons for be- 
lieving Mr. Lamar’s action wise and necessary, 
but are as open to conviction as ever. We 
think, however, the Pan-Electricians ought to 
get their case stated by a more powerful and 
mature hand than the writer in the 7imes, 





A case is under argument in New Orleans 
at this moment which throws some light on 
the Pan-Electric movement. The Bell Tele- 
phone Company is there asking for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the National Telephone Com- 
pany from using its telephones. The de- 
fendants claim, in answer, that the Court should 
not entertain the application pending the 
attack of the Government on the validity 
of the Bell patent. We shall probably now see 
* this plea put in all over the country, and, if it 
is found effective,the Bell Telephone Company 
would for two or three years be a prey to 
all comers, its stock lowered, and that of hun 
dreds of rival claimants correspondingly raised. 
We do not mean to say that this is a reason 
why the Government should not interfere, but 
it is a reason why the necessity of its interfe- 
rence should be clear beyond question, 





The most striking and encouraging fact in 
our politics to-day is the hearty support given 





| 





The Nation. 


President Cleveland in his reform policy by 


the South, as manifested by the utterances of 
the leading Democratic newspapers in that part 
of the country. With scarcely an exception 
the representative journals, like the Charleston 
News and Courier in South Carolina, the 
Savannah Nes in Georgia, the Jacksonville 
Times-Union in Florida, and the New Orleans 
Picayune in Louisiana, heartily sustain the 
President and vigorously condemn his as- 
sailants. The 7%mes-Union’s remark that ‘‘ the 
efforts of the demagogues and dishonest par- 
tisans to hinder and embarrass him in his 
work will prove as abortive as their efforts 
to defeat his election,” and the Picayune’s 
declaration that ‘‘the Democratic leaders 
who oppose President Cleveland are guilty of 
party treason,” are only samples of the current 
tone of discussion in such papers. It becomes 
plainer every day that the South believes in 
civil-service reform; and as the South, by the 
uniform testimony of Republican organs, con- 
trols the Democratic party, the discovery is of 
the highest significance. 





Another thing which becomes plainer every 
day is that the only hope of blocking the great 
pension jobs, which claim agents and political 
demagogues are trying their best to push 
through Congress, depends upon the opposi- 
tion of Southern Representatives and Senators. 
It is discouraging to find how many Northern 
Republican newspapers, which understand 
perfectly well the injustice and wrong of such 
vast schemes as the proposition to repeal the 
limitation as to the time ot filing applications 
under the arrears act, are encouraging Congress 
to pass bills which will take hundreds of mil- 
lions out of the Treasury. With such en- 
couragement, doubtless many Republicans who 
have previously opposed such schemes will fol- 
low the example of Senator Sherman, who has 
eaten his own words of two years ago and 
come out in favor of the arrears job, 
which he once truthfully declared had 
“no equity in it.” Some Northern Demo- 
crats think that they can capture the ‘‘soldier 
vote” in their districts by championing these 
projects, and their vctes,combined with those of 
most of the Republicansin the House, will come 
near to making a majority. The sole chance 
of defeating the jobbers is through a combina- 
tion of the Southern Democrats with those 
Northern members of both parties who are 
above demagogism in this matter. 





The recklessness of partisanship is strikingly 
illustrated in the flagrant misrepresentation of 
the President’s course regarding the removals 
of officials, made by the Philadelphia Press in 
a leading editorial upon this subject. ‘‘ Thou- 
sands of men,” it declares, ‘‘ have been turned 
peremptorily out of office in the middle of their 
terms.” The Congressional Record of Decem- 
ber 18 contained a complete list of the ap- 
pointments made by the President, with 
information in each case as to whether 
the appointee was to fill a vacancy caused by 
death or resignation, or to succeed an official 
who had been suspended. From this statement 
it appeared that the President had removed in all 
only siz hundred and forty-three officials, divided 
among the departments as follows: State, 80 ; 
Treasury, 160; Post-office, 266; Interior, 76; De- 
partment of Justice,61. As there are about 4,000 
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oftices filled by Presidential appointment, it fol- 
lows that the first Democratic executive in a quar- 
ter of acentury had removed,during three-quar- 
ters of a year, less than one in six of the Repub- 
licans whom he found in office. However, it is 
perhaps no wonder that a Republican organ 
which remembers that Mr. Blaine removed an 
even larger proportion of the Republican offi- 
cials under his special oversight in the consular 
service, during the brief period that he enjoyed 
full swing under President Garfield, should sup- 
pose that Mr. Cleveland must have turned out 
men by the ‘‘ thousands.” 





It is always interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of a national habit. Among the ‘“‘ literary 
remains” of the Rev. Homer Wilbur, pastor 
of the First Church in Jaalam, which were 
collected in the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” a score of 
years ago, is a reference to what that worthy 
divine styled ‘‘one of the most inexcusable 
weaknesses of Americans”—their habit of 
signing their names to what are called cre- 
dentials. The Rev. Mr. Wiibur thus record- 
ed an illustration of this weakness which had 
fallen under his personal observation: 


‘* But for my interposition a person who shall be 
nameless would have taken from this town a re- 
commendation for an office of trust subscribed 
by the selectmen and all the voters of both par- 
ties, ascribing to him as many good qualities as 
if ithad been his tombstone. The excuse was 
that it would be well for the town to be rid of 
him, as it would ere long be obliged to maintain 
him.’ 


In process of time, as the recent ‘‘ Bernard Con- 
roy, Esq.” incident in Indianapolis shows, the 
recommendation business has been carried a stage 
further. The Selectmen of Jaalam tried to get 
their man appointed to keep him out of the poor- 
house, while the Governor and other leading 
Democrats of Indiana recommended that Con- 
roy be given an office apparently because they 
thought that was the only way of keeping 
him out of the penitentiary, where he had been 
sent more than once as a private citizen. Un- 
fortunately for Postmaster General Vilas, no 
public-spirited citizen like the Jaalam pastor 
interposed and saved him from the necessity 
of revoking an appointment which never ought 
to have been made. Doubtless he and all the 
other members of the Administration, from the 
President down, are quite ready heartily to en- 
dorse the Rev. Mr. Wilbur’s conclusion: 
‘‘When I see a certificate of character with 
everybody’s name attached to it, I regard it as 
a letter of introduction from the Devil.” 





The white Democratic taxpayers of Vicks 
burg are urging the passage by the Mississippi 
Legislature of a law overthrowing the present 
system of electing the city government by popu- 
lar vote, and substituting the appointment by 
the Governor of a Mayor and Aldermen, be- 
cause non-tax-paying Republican negroes are in 
the majority. Republican organs in Boston are 
profoundly shocked at such evidence of distrust 
of the people. And yet the Vicksburg plan is on- 
ly an extension of the same principle which the 
Boston Republicans persuaded the Massachusetts 
Legislature to adopt last year, when they secured 
the passage of a law taking the appointment of 
Police Commissioners from the (Democratic) 
Mayor of the city and giving it to the (Repub- 
lican) Governor of the State. The theory 
of home rule was definitively abandoned 
when the Massachusetts Republicans declared 
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| 
that a Mayor chosen by popular vote could not | 
be trusted to appoint the men who supervise | 
It is only a step further to | 


the police force. 
the position of the Mississippi Democrats that 
the system of securing a mayor and aldermen 
by popular vote ought to be abolished, and that 
the appointment of these officials ought to be 
vested in the Governor, Indeed, we should 
not be surprised any day to bear that such a 
change was advocated by those ‘ respectable ” 
but indolent citizens of Boston who decided a 
year ago that it was not worth while to work 
hard and elect a good Mayor, who could be trust- 
ed to appoint good Police Commissioners, when 
it would be so much easier tothrow off the bur- 
den upon the Legislature and Governor. 





There is an unpleasant suggestion of ‘hip 
podroming” in the course of the chess contest 
between Messrs. Steinitz and Zukertort. That 
the fortunes of the match should vary is not 
surprising ; what. is strange is that so many 
games should be lost and won by mistakes 
which, we are assured, would be unaccountable 
in the case of players of only moderate skill. 
These successive quite inexplicable mistakes, 
occurring as they do always just at the proper 
time to increase uncertainty as to the result, dis- 
tinctly favor the betting ‘‘talent,” and thereby are 
doubly unfortunate, to say the least. We would 
do no injustice to the players, who, for anything 
we know,may be the honestest men in the world, 
but it is a fact that the open history of the present 
match already excites suspicion of ‘‘ profes- 
sionalism,” especially in view of such objec- 
tionable features as the very large stakes at 
risk and the undignified device of carting 
the game about the country. <A great match 
rightly conducted would probably bring about 
a chess revival, of which there were indeed many 
signs at the beginning of this one, but already 
they have in great measure disappeared. 





Society at Seattle, Washington Territory, is 
at last thoroughly convulsed by the attempt of 
its lawless element to expel the Chinese labor 
ers. The civil authorities and the law-abiding 
classes have been driven to the extremity of firing 
on the mob and killing or severely wounding 
half-a-dozen of them. This, it is said, has 
produced a bitter feeling. We presume that 
it was not intended to soften previous asperi- 


ties. The shooting did not begin soon 
enough. The proper time was months 


ago, when the first assault on the Chinese oc- 
curred. The only danger now is that some com- 
promise will be effected with the rioters, which 


shall leave them all the substantial fruits of | 


victory, and serve to convince them that they 
were right from the beginning, and that the law 
of the land is whatever an impromptu mass 


meeting of native hood!ums and unnaturalized | 


foreigners choose to make it. 





The London riot was the appropriate sequel 
to the demands of Mr. Chaplin and other Tory 
squires for what they are pleased to call ** fair 
trade.” This is the name under which ** pro- 
tection to native industry ” masquerades in 


Great Britain. It teaches the destructive 
doctrine that Government can and ought 


to keep people employed at good wages. 
In the late electoral campaign Lord Salisbury 
lent his countenance and support to this theory, 
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in a guarded manner, but with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to be understood, in a speech to the 
electors of Southwark. The hint which he 
threw out was taken by the workingmen in 


| earnest, and they accordingly waited upon 


him afew days ago and asked him to bring 
forward a measure to provide employment for 
them. Of course he could not answer their 
request in a satisfactory way, but was com 
pelled to put them off with generalities and 
personal sympathy. 
**demonstration ” were at hand, and it wanted 


only a leader to put the mass of suffering and | 
discontent in motion, The leadership belonged | 
of Socialists in 


the small Knot 
London, because they know exactly what they 
want, While the others do not. The Socialists 


want immediate pillage and division of prop 


naturally to 


erty. The British workmen want no such thing. 
They want honest work by which they can 
earn a living. There has never been any bond 
of sympathy between the so-called ‘‘ Inter 
national” society of the Continent and the la 
boring classes of England. 


There was characteristic 


of the British mob, if this demonstration may 


nothing more 
be called such, than its voluntary dispersion 
after it had accomplished what it came to 
gether for—thatis, after it had shown its num 
bers, held its meeting, and passed its resolu- 
tions. 


of shops along the road was evidently 
the work of ‘professionals,’ who always | 


attach themselves to any disorderly move 
ment, and take advantage of the crowd and of 
the preoccupation of the police to fill themselves 
with liquor and to seize any portable property 
that comes in their way. If this had been a 
French instead of an English mob—if Paris, 
instead of London, had been the scene of dis- 
turbance-—the streets would to-day be filled 
siege, and the permanence of the Government, 
and even its form, would be endangered 





enemies to have been, under all the circum- 


tion of his new Cabinet. Mr. Chamberlain wish- 
ed, report says, to be Chancellor of the Exche 


quer, but this would have alarmed as well as | 


amazed ‘‘ the City,” where his schemes of taxa 
tion,as propounded during the last seven months, 
have been received with jeers and denunciation, 
He has therefore consented to take the Presi 
dency of the Local Government Board, held in 
the last Cabinet by Sir Charles Dilke, while Mr. 


Mundella, a most estimable Birmingham manu! | 


facturer, who has given great attention to educa 


tional questions, becomes President of the Board | 


of Trade— being another new recruit from 
the same quarter for the governing class. 
Lord Derby, now an acknowledged political 


failure, who made a dreadful mess of the Co- | 


lonial Office in the last Ministry, is dropped out, 
apparently, altogether. Earl Granville, who 
was almost equally unlucky in foreign affairs,so 
much so that the prospect of his return to the 


cry—deep interest in foreign politics being one 
of the traditions she has inherited from Prince 
Albert—takes the Colonies. He is a man of such 


' genial manners, and has filled so many offices re- 


All the materials for a | 


The breaking of windows and gutting | 


| achieved distinct 


| sentimental man, has what we 
with barricades, the city would be in a state of | 


11% 


spectably, and has such a strong hold on the mo 
derate wing of the Liberals, that, although he is 
over seventy, it Was probably found impossible t 

shelve him entirely. Sir William Harcourt, who 
was Home Secretary under the last Gladston 
Administration, now becomes Chancellor of t! 

Exchequer. The ambition of his life has been to 
be Lord Chancellor, but he has of late years been 
so little of a lawyer that all prospect of seeing if 
gratified has probably passed away. Sir Henry 
James, Who was Mr. Gladstone's last Attornes 


General, would, in the ordinary course of pr 


tion, have obtained the Lord Chance lorship, but 
he forfeited his claim by abandoning Gladsts 
and voting with the Tories in the recent amend 
ment to the addressy This has sent Sir F 


Herschell the late Solicitor-General, up one step 
and has brought in Mr.Charles Russell as Au 
ney-General. Mr, Russeil is a Catholic Lrishn 
the nephew of the President of Maynooth ¢ 
lege, and, although not a Parnellite, a warm 
sympathizer with the Parnellites on the lar 


} 


question, He has been for some years the 
of the Common Law Bar in London, His 
pointment is a distinct rec 


mrnition, as if we 


be called here, of the Trish clement in the Hous 
of Commons. 
Probably the most dificult place of all to 
fill was the Lrish Seeretaryship. Consider 
| the fate which bas overtaken the last three 
Secretaries — Mr. Forster ruined political y, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish murdered, and 
Mr. Trevelyan undoubtedly diseredited~ any 
Englishman in public life. however able. or 
brave, might well shrink from taking th 
place. But if any Englishman can succeed 


in it, Mr. John Morley will, He has already, 
~;OLTh AS A POUTTIALIST ANG MecmMoe;r « ‘ arhament 
bot! rnalist and l f Parl 

He is a 


grave and weighty speaker, and, though not a 


ilics 


success in pol 


may call a phi 


losophic sympathy with people of a different 
| type of mind and character from the English, 
to the want of which the English failure in 


| the government of Ireland has been largely 
Mr. Gladstone is acknowledged even by his | 


due. He is favorable to home rule in some 


| shape, and is re ady to listen to what the Home 
stances, remarkably successful in the composi- 


Rulers say, and consider it, and is not likely, 
when he Dublin, to put on the 
** English gentleman” air which the Irish find 
so exasperating. On the whole, in fact, the new 


gets to 


Cabinet is a considerable advance on its prede- 


| cessor, as far as the Irish question is concerned 


especially 


The confidence of M. de Lesseps that the 
Panama Canal will be open for business within 
two or three years is simply wonderful. There 
is something almost sublime about the veteran 
engineer's anxiety to remove the 
world’s doubt regarding the completion of the 
work, ‘‘so that at the time of its inauguration 
shipowners and merchants may be ready to 
utilize it,” and his consequent invitation to the 


business 


| leading commercial organizations to send dele 


gates to accompany him on his tour of inspec- 
tion. The New York Chamber of Commerce has 


| done well to accept the invitation, There is prob- 
same office is said to have made the Queen | 


ably no place in the world where people are so 
incredulous about the Frenchman’s great scheme 
as in this city, but the public is interested in 
the project, and would be glad to know how it 
strikes a hard-headed American business man, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 


| WEDNESDAY, February 3, to Tugspay, February 9, 
i886, inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Riddleberger and Pugh resolutions in 
regard to the relations of the Senate and Presi- 
dent were tabled on Wednesday by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote. 

In the Senate in open session on Monday 
Mr. Sherman made a speech in which be held 
that any and all information on the files of any 
department belongs to the Senate. When the 
Senate met in executive session, the discussion 
broke out afresh, and was made lively when 
Secretary Manning’s reply to the Morrill reso- 
lution was received. The resolution called for 
information regarding the removal of Internal- 
Revenue Collector McCormick, of West Vir- 
ginia, and the reply of Mr. Manning is reported 
to have followed closely the tenor of Attorney- 
General Garland’s refusal to furnish the papers 
in the Duskin case. 

On Friday the Senate passed the bill for the 
admission of South Dakota as a State, Mr. 
Voorhees being the only Democrat who voted 
forit. he northern part is to be organized 
into a separate Territory named Lincoln. 

Mr. Ingalls introduced in the Senate on 
Monday afternoon a resolution, which was 
adopted, directing the Finance Committee to 
inquire whether the statute cannot be amended 
so as to require the issue of $1 and $2 notes. 
In support of this resolution he said that he 
understood that these notes had been retired 


for the purpose of forcing silver into circula- | 


tion ; that no attempt had been made to force 


gold into circulation by the withdrawal of the | 


$50 notes; that the people own the money in 
the Treasury, and want currency based upon 


gold and silver in circulation, and do not de- 


sire to carry coin in their pockets, 

Senator Cameron (Rep., Pa.) introduced a 
bill on Monday to promote the foreign trade of 
the United States and encourage the increase 
of the American merchant marine. American 
vessels are divided into sections according to 
speed and measurement, and for each nautical 
mile run between a United States port and any 


foreign port, including outward and inward | 


passage, they are to receive from the Secretary 
of the Treasury compensation ranging from 4 
cents to 5 3-10 cents for each 100 tons United 
States gross register measurement. In_ part 
consideration for this, every vessel shall carry 
without further charges whatever mail matter 
is delivered to it, under regulations prescribed 
by the Postmaster-General, for the ports at 
which it expects to call. 
to continue until 1905, and is then to be re- 
duced 10 per cent. per annum of the rates 
viven. All payments are to cease in 1915. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has reported that it is not advisable that a com- 
mission to consider the fisheries should be ap- 
pointed. The Democrats of the Committee 


The compensation is | 


are said to have agreed with the Republicans | 


upon this subject. 

Mr. Hoar, from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, reported favorably to the Senate 
a bill fixing the time for the meeting of Con- 
gress in 1887 and every second year thereafter 
on the first Monday in October, and in 1886 
and every second year thereafter on the second 
Monday in November. 


In the House of Representatives on Wednes- | 


day the silver men showed their hands, the 
Coinage Committee having decided to try to 


get the subject in its own hands by reporting a | 


resolution relating tothe manner in which silver 
is treated at the New York Clearing-house. 
The resolution is the one calling upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for information of va- 
rious kinds. Mr. Hewitt moved to recommit 


the resolution, with instructions to report it | 


back with the omission of the clause which 
calls upon the Administration to define its 
policy with respect to silver. » Upon this a roll 
call was ordered, and it was defeated by 58 
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yeas to 168 nays. This is, however, not a test 
vote on the silver question, The original reso- 
lution, with two slight amendments, was 
then adopted by a_ vira-voce vote. The 
amendment modifies the strictures upon the 
Administration contained in the original reso- 
lution. The resolution was based upon the 
speech of George 8. Coe, at the Bankers’ Con- 
ference, relative to the policy of the Treasury 
in regard to silver. Mr. Morrison then re- 
ported from the Ways and Means Committee 


a resolution calling for information as to the 
total amount applied to the sinking fund | 


between June 30, 1884, and July 1, 1885. 
This was adopted. The answer to these two 
resolutions will furnish the text for a debate 
on the silver question in the House. 

The House on Thursday passed the Dingley 
Shipping Bill providing for the removal of cer- 
tain fees, charges, and. burdens on American 
vessels engaged in the inland and coastwise 
trade. 

It is estimated that the total requirements for 
pensions in the next fiscal year will be $80,- 
000,000. 

The Civil-Service Commissioners on Wednes- 
day held an informal conference with the 
House Committee on Reform of the Civil 
Service. In reply to quest:ons as to whether 
it would be practicable to classify Government 
employees by work rather than by salaries, 
the Commissioners said that while it was practi- 
“able, classification by salaries seemed to them 
a better plan. They favored the appointment 
of a commission to rearrange the classification 


and salaries of department employees, 
and cited instances where the same work 
was paid for at different rates in dif- 


ferent departments. The Commissioners said 
they thought it would require an amendment to 
the Civil-Service Law to allow the Commission 
in making appointments to take into consider- 
ation the number of employees already in office 
from various States. They did not consider 
such an amendment wise, howeve., as it would 
tend to render the whole civil-service system 
unpopular with the North and West, because 
under it the South would get nearly all the 
offices and thus open up a sectional question. 
Under the law the South was now getting its 
share of the offices, and would in time bave its 
due proportion of them. 

The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office has discovered that the Indian title to 
about 10,000,000 acres of land in North Dakota 
has not been extinguished, despite Secretary 
Teller’s order in October, 1884, opening these 
lands, and their subsequent settlement by in- 
habitants of what may comprise fourteen or 
fifteen counties, most of which are organized. 
They contain 20,000 people, included in the 
Devil’s Lake section, the Turtle Mountain dis- 
trict, and the Mouse River section, Commis- 
sioner Sparks says that in view of the presump- 
tion that the question will be submitted to Con- 
giess, he has decided to suspend all surveying 
contracts in the district in question indefinitely. 

The suit which Secretary Lamar recom- 
mended the Department of Justice to bring to 
test the validity of the patent held by the Bell 
Telephone Company has been ordered by 
Solicitor-General John Goode. The lawyers 
who will assist the Solicitor-General are A. G. 
Thurman, the firm of Hunton & Chandler, of 
Washington, Mr. Grosvenor P. Lowrey, of 
New York, and C. 8. Whitman, a patent law- 
yer. The firm of Hunton & Chandler is com- 
posed of Mr. Eppa Hunton, a former member 
of Congress from the Virginia district, and of 
Mr. ‘‘ Jeff” Chandler, formerly of St. Louis. 
The Attorney-General will have nothing to do 
with the suit. 

The following statement regarding the tele- 
phone controversy has been obtained as the re- 
sult of a diligent search by an unprejudiced in- 
vestigator: ‘‘ At the time when Mr. Garland 
acquired his interest in the Pan-Electrie Com- 
pany all the stockholders, himself included, 
were not worth $10,000 together, and they are 
no richer to-day. The stock was never worth 


‘ anything. He gave so little attention to it that 


i 
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he does not know even where his certificate is 
at the present moment. He would cheerfully 
give it to anybody who thought it worth tak- 


ing. Certainly at the time when he ae- 
quired it nobody could have — con- 
ceived that he (Garland) would ever 
be Attorney-General of the United States. 


Before Mr. Garland went home on his vaca- 
tion last year he was approached by parties 
seeking to have a suit instituted in the name of 
the United States to set aside the Bell patent 
on the ground of fraud in its procurement. 
He replied that he could have nothing to do 
with such a suit, bee: use he might be charged 
with an interest in its determiuation. He 


| dismisset the subject from his mind, and was 
| as much surprised as anybody in the United 








States when he learned that such a suit had 
been authorized by the Solicitor-General, If it is 
asked why Mr. Gariand does not now divest 
himself of his interest in the Pan-Electric Com- 
pany, the answer will be that in the present tem- 
per of his assailants, the most of whom are 
misled by one-sided statements and imperfect 
knowledge, such action on his part would be 
construed as an acknowledgment that he had 
done wrong, and in that frame of mind the 
public would never learn that he had been in- 
nocent from the beginning and all the way 
through. It is understood that Mr. Garland 
told the President long ago that if this adventi 
tious circumstance were an embarrassment to 
him, the Attorney-General’s resignation would 
be placed in his hands without a moment's 
hesitation. It is believed, however, that the 
President will not sacrifice an innocent man to 
misguided clamor in any case, but will trust to 
the slow development of facts for the vindica- 
tion of his Cabinet.” 

Mr. William Dorshcimer, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York, has placed his resignation in the 
hands of President Cleveland. It will take 
effect as soon as his successor is named. It 
was Mr. Dorsheimer’s intention, formed some 
time ago, to resign as soon as he was confirmed 
by the Senate. He found that his editorial 
duties on the Star seriously interfered with his 
official work, and it became a question which 
position he should vacate. He decided to re- 
tain his editorship. 

A report is current in Kansas that the 
Knights of Labor are boycotting the State mili- 
tia throughout the State. Several firms have 
been warned against employing militiamen. 

The strikers in the coke regions of Pennsyl- 
vania caused serious trouble on Monday by at- 
tacking non-union workers. ein 

Four hundred Chinamen were driven from 
their homes in Seattle, Wash. Ty., on Sunday 
by a mob, and the passage money fer 100 of 
them paid on a steamer for San Francisco. 
No physical violence was done to them. The 
Chinese were prevented from sailing on Sun- 
day night by a writ of habeas corpus. On 
Monday they were taken into court and in- 
formed individually by the judge that they 
could go to San Francisco or stay, as they 
wished. If they took tke latter course they 
would be protected to the full -xtent of the 


law. About 195 in all took passage on the 
steamer. The several hundred remaining 


marched back to Chinatown escorted by the 
Home Guard. The mob attacked them, and 
the militia fired, wounding five men. This in- 
creased the bitterness between the mob and the 
order-loving citizens, and a serious outbreak is 
apprehended. The President has been called 
on by the Government for Federal troops. On 
Tuesday the President issued a proclamation 
ordering all people assembled for unlawful 
purposes in Washington Territory to disperse 
before 6 Pp. M. February 10. If the proclama- 
tion is not obeyed, the military will interfere. 


Governor Hill on Friday nominated P. Hen- 
ry Dugro, of New York, as Commissioner of 
Immigration. He has been a member of the 
State Legislature and Congress, and is Grand 
Sachem of Tammany Hall. 


George T, Lanigan, a bright journalist 
author of the World fables, and at a time 
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editor of the Rochester Post-Express, died on 
Friday in Philadelphia, at the age of forty- 
one. He has recently been on the Philadel- 
phia Record staff. 

Dr. Alfred C. Post, a noted surgeon, died in 
this city on Sunday at the age of eighty. In 
1851 he was appointed to the professorship of 
surgery in the Medical Department of the Uni 
versity of the City of New York, a position 
which he held at the time of his death. 


Major-General Winfield Scott Hancock died 
at Governor's Island, New York Harbor, on 
Tuesday afternoon. He had been ill for some 
time with acarbuncle and diabetes. He was 
born February 14, 1824, and was graduated at 
West Point in 1844. In the Mexican war he 
served with credit. In 1861 he was made a Bri- 
gadier-General of Volunteers. He distinguished 
himself at South Mountain and Antietam, and, 
having been made a Major-General of Volun 
teers, led a division of Sumner’s Corps at 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. In June, 


1863, he was appointed to the command of the | 


Second Corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
and at the battle of Gettysburg, in July of 
that year, he commanded the Union left 
centre and was severely wounded in the re 
pulse of Longstreet’s attack on that part of our 
lines. The thanks of Congress were voted to 
him in May, 1866, ‘‘for his gallant, meritori- 
ous, and conspicuous share in that great and 
decisive victory.” He was also engaged in the 
siege of Petersburg in 1864. His commission 
as Brigadier-General of the United States Army 
was received in August, 1864, and in March of 
the following year he was brevetted Major- 


General of the Army for gallant services at the | 


battle of Spottsylvania. On July 26, 1866, he 
was commissioned Major-General, and at the 
time of his death he was the senior officer of 
that rank. For a number of years he has com- 
manded the Department of the Atlantic. In 
1880 he was defeated as the Democratic candi- 
date for President. 
FOREIGN. 

The new British Cabinet was officially an- 
nounced on Wednesday as follows: Wilham 
k. Gladstone, Prime Minister and First Lord 
of the Treasury; Sir Farrer Herschell, Lord 
High Chancellor; Earl Spencer, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council; H. C. E. Childers, Home 
Secretary; Earl Rosebery, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs ; Earl Granville, Secretary for 
the Colomes ; Earlof Kimberley, Secretary for 
India; H. Campbell-Bannerman, Secretary for 
War; Sir William Vernon-Harcourt, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer; Marquis of Ripon, First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; Joseph Chamberlain, 
President of the Local Government Board ; 
George Otto Trevelyan, Secretary for 


Scotland; A. J. Mundella, President of 
the Board of Trade; Mr. John Morley, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The following 


appointments have been made under the new 
Administration: Earl Sydney, Lord Steward 
of the Queen’s Household; Mr. Arnold Morley, 
Patronage Secretary; Mr. Charles Russell, 
torney-General. Altogether the selections meet 
with favorable comment, except those of Earl 
Granville, the Marquis of Ripon, and the Ear] 
of Kimberley. Earl Rosebery and Mr. John 
Morley are the striking features of the new 
Ministry. Both are the best possible selections, 
and are very warmly received. 


The Earl of Aberdeen has been appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland, and Baron Wolverton Post- 
master-General. The office of Lord Privy Seal 
has not yet been filled. It is reported that Earl 
Granville will soon retire from the Colonial 
Secretaryship and be appointed Lord Privy 
Seal ; . it Earl Rosebery will be transferred 
to the Colonial Secretaryship, and that Sir 
Charles Dilke will be appointed to the Foreign 
Secretaryshbip. 

The following additional appointments un- 
der the new British Ministry have been ofticial- 
ly announced: Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Edward Heneage; Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, John Naish; Attorney-General of 
Ireland, Samuel Walker; Solicitor-General of 


Ireland, The MacDermot; Secretary to the 
Admiralty, John T. Hibbert; Under Foreign 
Secretary, James Bryce; Under Colonial 
Secretary, George Osborne Morgan; Under 
Secretary for India, Sir U. K. Shuttle 
worth; Under Secretary for the Home 
Department, Henry Broadhurst. The ap 


pointment of Mr. Broadhurst has caused a sen 
sation in political circles, us he is the 
workingman that has ever risen to the Ministry. 

] 


The Salisbury Ministry delivered their seals 
of office to the Queen on Saturday morning at 
Osborne. The Gladstone Ministry received 
them from her Majesty a few hours later. 


Mr. Gladstone on Thursday issued an ad 
dress to the electors of Midlothian. In it he 
says that there are three questions concerning 
Ireland which demand the attention of Parlia- 
ment—the question of social order, the ques 
tion of land reform, and the question of self 
government. The desire for self-government, 
he says, must necessarily be subject to the law 
of imperial unity. The Government hope to 
find a safer and more effectual method than 
coercion to remedy the social troubles. The 
new Government will institute an inquiry into 
the entire land question in Ireland, and into 
the question whether there exists any ne 


first 


cessity for the introduction of any specially 
coercive measures in legislation for the Lrish 
people; but the main policy of the Govern 


ment, the address declares, will be to en- 
deavor to reach the source and seat of the mis 
chief generally admitted existent in that coun 
try. The following sentence in the address in 
dicates the character of the Lrish policy decided 
upon by Mr. Gladstone: ** Although the ditt 
culties of the task make it impossible to antici 
pate success with contidence, we shall draw 
comfort from the knowledge that we are en 
gaged in a great work of peace.” 


John Morley, in a speech at Neweastle on 
Monday, said: *‘ This Ministry may fail. But 
the course upon which we are about to enter 
is the only course by which the problem can 
be solved. We may fall. We may fall soon. 


We may be a short-lived Government. But 1 
hope, Lam sure, when I think of the nerve 
and humor of the leader of the Ministry at this 


that we shall not be a weak or waver 
ing Government. A line will be fixed upon 
has been fixed upon. Mr. Gladstone is not the 
man to leave it. He is not the man to t 1 
great work in hand and then turn faint of 
heart. And I think he will tind that some of 
his lieutenants are and as intent as 
he.” 

Messrs. Healy 


moment, 





as resolute 


and Biggar arrived at Gal- 
way, Ireland, on Monday, to support Mr. 
Lynch against Mr. O'Shea, Mr. Parnell’s nomi 
nee, in the Parliamentary contest in that city. 


Mr. Parnell went to Galway on Tuesday, and 
was received with disfavor. After a short 
conference, however, with Mr. Lynch he per 


suaded the latter to withdraw from the Galway 
contest, 

Archbishop Croke has written to the London 
Statist approving the scheme of Robert Giffen 
to buy out the Irish landlords, 


The ‘starving mechanics ” 
around the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
Square on Monday. About 10,000 men were 
present, the Socialist element predominating 
Many policemen were present Mr. Burns, the 
Socialist, Was a conspicuous member of the 
crowd. He ascended the pedestal of the Nel- 
son monument to deliver a barangue, but was 
forcibly removed by the police. The mob 
soon brushed the officers away, and Burns 
again ascended the pedestal and waved a red 


of London met 


flag. A fiercely worded resolution was read, de- 
nouncing the existing order of things, and sum- 


moning Parliament to immediately relieve the 
distress of British workmen. The police again 
charged the mob and pulled the speakers from 
the monument. The great and increasing 
crowd then spread through the adjacent streets, 
stoning club-houses and dwellings, sacking sa- 
loons, and smashing windows. Several thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of jewelry, clothing, etc 


were looted. The mob dispersed during the 
evening of its own accord, the police, how 
ever, breaking up some of its remnants, The 
meeting was really started by fair-traders, bu 
Socialists got control A number of arrests 
have been made 

An extraordinary fog Thursday morning put 


an end for a time to the excitement caused 
the riot Later in the day the foe cleared a 
the mob began to assembh in Trafalga 


Square. By 8 o'clock in the afternoon LO.000 
ruffians had assembled. The police charged 
them twice without effect. Finslly, at 4:50 p 
ue. the authorities becoming alarmed, enor 


mously increased the police force \ Vigorous 


charge wus made and the mob driven into t! 
side streets. Many of the rioters w 
rested, , 


The principal landlords in Wales have « 


bined to resist the demand of the Far . 
League for a reduction of 25 per cent. in farn 
rents, 

At the anounal meeting of the shareholders of 
the Anglo-American Cable Com pens in bow 
don on Friday it Was reported that t bre vorlpts 


for ISSS had been reduced (83 926 as con 
pared with those of iSs4 This was expla 
by the cutting of rates and the competition 
the Mackay-Bennett Company 
The French Chamber of Deputies on TI 

day agreed that the crown 
sold to provide a fund for a 
debate on the subject was at 
excitement 
that the Republic 


WWeis Saou 
red workinen. Tl 
tended 
Comte de Lanjuinais predicted 
would be speedily ove 


thrown, His prediction was received w 
chorus of howls lt is estimated that the 
jewels that are to be sold will produce $40 
COO OOO. Some that are of histork terest w 
go to the Louvre collection The gems of 


irtistic and educational interest, valued at 18 
000,000 frames, will be handed to the 

and School of Mines. The Radicals gave ne 
tice of a expel 
reigning 


motion to 
families 

Louis« Mic! el Wi not 
start an Anarchist pape r 
et Lil f 

Count MS 


statesman, is dead a 


PINCeEs ¢ horn 


go to Russia, but will 


in P 


, 


iris called 7 


Vallier, a French diplomat and 
t the age of fifty-three. hk 
Was sent to Stuttgart in IS6S as Minister Pleni 
potentiary. During the Franco-German war 
he was Commissioner-General of the army of 
occupation, In i876 he was made a Senator, 
and subsequently was 


appointed Minister to 
Berlin, where he was favorably received 
The 


t France and Get 
many regarding their r Spec tive possessions On 
the west coast of Africa and in the South Sea, 
has been submitted to the German Reichstag 
The agreement contains an 


agreement between 


amicable under 
standing with respect to the rival claims of the 
two Powers to the territory lving on Biafra 
Bay; Germany surrendering her assumed 
sovereignty and protectorate over all that part 
of the country lying south of the river Campo, 
north latitude 38°, and France abandoning all 
claim to any terntory north of that river. 

Prince Bismarck has ordered the hauling 
— of the German flag on the islands of the 

aroline group occupied by the Germans pre 
ae decision of the Pope in regard to 
the ownership of the islands. 

It is authoritatively stated that Greece will 
immediately disarm, provided Turkey cedes 
Epirus in accordance with the Berlin treaty. 


Prince Alessandro Torlonia died in Italy on 


Sunday, at the age of eighty-six. He was 
one of the greatest landowners in Italy, 


His princely ttle he ,eceived from Victor 
Emanuel in acknowledgment of his s¢ _ to 
the State in draining Lake Fucino, on the bor- 
der of the Neapolitan province. Many of the 
most important excavations and discoveries of 
art treasures were made by him, and his col 
lection of antiquities ranks second only to that 
in the Vatican. 

The notorious Russian Nihilist, 
Ivanoff, has been captured. 


Sergius 

















































































MR. GARLAND'’S POSITION. 


Tue Evening Post prints in a Washington de- 
spatch what is undoubtedly the latest version 
furnished by Mr. Garland or his friends of 
the origin and nature of his relations to the now 
attacking party, the Pan-Electric Company. 
Mr. Garland now says that ‘‘he does not di- 
vest himself of his interest in the Pan-Electric 
Co., because, in the present temper of his as- 
sailants, most of whom are misled by one- 
sided statements and imperfect knowledge, 
such action on his part would be construed as 
an acknowledgment that he had done wrong.” 
But this seems to us to show that Mr, Garland 
takes a mistaken view of the whole matter. The 
position of the Attorney-General is a quasi- 


judicial one—that is, he is frequently called | 


on to perform functions, such as authorizing 
or bringing suits on the application of private 
parties, and giving opinions regulating the ac- 
tion of other officers of the Government, which 
are judicial in their nature, and which may, 
asin this telephone case, exercise a great in- 
fluence on the value wf property. Now, 
the world has agreed, almost ever since 
justice began to be administered, that it is not 
enough that a judge should be pure ; that it 
is also necessary that nobody, not even the 
prejudiced and the ignorant, should have any 
reason to doubt his purity. There are hun- 
dreds of men on the bench who could 
with perfect fairness try a case in which 
they had a large personal interest, but it is 
nevertheless a well-settled rule of judicial 
decorum, as well as of judicial policy, 
that a judge is disqualified for trying a case by 
any interest, however small. If a judge is 
called upon to try a suit against a corporation 
in which he is a stockholder, he does not say 
that he knows he can try it fairly and does not 
care what captious or ill-natured persons may 


think. He either refuses to try it or sells his 
stock, and he does this for the express 


purpose of preventing captious or ill-natured 
people from doubting the integrity of the 
courts. The courts sit, and attorney-generals 
act, not for the benefit of the clear-headed, and 
candid, and impartial alone, but for the benefit 


of the ignorant, and prejudiced, and easily de- | 


luded. These latter form a large portion of 
every community, and they have a right to feel 
satisfied that when they go to the law 
officers of the Government for justice they 
get the genuine article. When John Quincy 
Adams sold all his stocks on entering public 
life, it was not because he was afraid the 
possession of the stocks might lead him from 
the paths of virtue, but because he did not wish 
anybody who trusted him to suspect, even, that 











his course on any particular question was af- | 


fected by his private interest. 


What makes Mr. Garland’s position all the | 


more delicate is that there is something de- 
cidedly queer about this Pan-Electric stock. 
The Company was formed, he told the 
President in his letter of October 8, 1885, 


about three years ago, and he, while in the | 
| on the first day of this month are entirely in 


Senate, was presented with some of the stock 
and made its attorney. Soon after he gave 
the Company an opinion that the Rogers 
patent which it was to work, did not in any 
way infringe the Bell patent}. The Company 
appears, however, to have had neither capital 


| 





The ; 
nor credit, and during the following three 
years did nothing but distribute or try to dis- 
tribute large blocks of its apparently worthless 
stock among members of Congress. Last March 
the new Administration came into power, 
and the attorney for the Company became At- 
torney-General of the United States Almost im- 
mediately thereafter—that is, as he says, ‘‘some 
time last summer”’—the Company applied to him 
to get the United States to institute and bear 
the expense of a suit to attack the Bell patent, 
which he had advised the Company its own 
patent did not infringe at all. 

He refused, but the Solicitor-General—the At- 
torney-General’s ‘‘ assistant ” under the statute 
—did it for him in his absence. The Presi- 
dent recommended that the application should 
be referred to the Interior Department, which 
contains two of the active promoters of the 
Company and distributers uf the stock, in the 
persons of General Joseph E. Johnston, 
the Railroad Commissioner, and J. D.C. Atkins, 
the Indian Commissioner. The Interior Depart- 
ment thereupon authorized a suit assailing the 
Bell patent on the application of the Pan- 
Electric Company, which has _ suddenly 
discovered, since the new Administration 
came into power, not that the Rogers patent 
infringes the Bell, but that the Bell infringes the 
Rogers. This suit the Attorney-General’s Office 
will have to carry on, and the cost of it will 
come out of the United States Treasury. 

Now, there is not one fact in the foregoing 
brief narrative which convicts anybody of cor- 
ruptiou or dishonesty, but there is hardly one 
which does not call for some sort of explana- 
tion from such officers of the United States 
as it concerns. As regards Mr. Garland, we 
think the situation is one which he cannot ex- 
plain satisfactorily without corresponding ac- 
tion—and that action should consist either in 
divesting himself totally of his interest in a 
stock which he got for nothing, and the value of 
which may be largely increased by the action 
of the Government of which he forms a part, 
or surrendering the position he holds as le- 
gal adviser of the Government. Neither 
of these courses would be an acknowledgment 
that he had done wrong. The first and the 


Nation 


easiest would be simply an acknowledgment, 


that he had come into possession of a piece 
of property which exposed him to suspicions 
that interfered with his usefulness as a 
public officer. It is not the business of the Ad- 
ministration to vindicate him or any other man. 
The business of the Administration is to keep it- 
seif above suspicion, no matter what the cost may 
be to individuals. The ‘fire rule,” which 
President Grant was so fond of, and which 
prevented him from getting rid of an officer as 
long as he ‘‘ was under fire,” ¢. ¢., as long as 
people were accusing him of something, was 
a very good rule for indiscreet or dishonest 
officers, but it ruined the Administration. 








VIRGINIA COUPON BONDS. 


Tue decisions of the Supreme Court delivered 


accordance with the construction which the 
Nation, nearly three years ago, put upon the 
first decisions relating to the same subject-mat- 
ter. The Nation, in its issue of November 1, 
1888, took the ground that the decision of An- 
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toni v. Greenhow, over which the dishonest 
element in Virginia rejoiced as sustaining in 
every substantial particular the repudiation of 
the so-called Riddleberger laws, did in fact 
sustain them only to a limited extent. It was 
pointed out that although the Supreme Court 
refused to force the State of Virginia to give 
receipts for coupons tendered in payment of 
taxes, it none the less insisted upon the invio- 
lability of the contract which made these cou- 
pons legal tender for such payment; that the 
meaning of this apparently paradoxical opinion 
of the court was clearly shown in a long course 
of past decisions, to the effect that while the 
court would not assist suitors in aggressive 
action against a State which had transcended 
its powers, neither would it permit a State in 
transcendence of its powers to commit aggres- 
sive actions against individuals ; and that the 
court was driven to this position from the 
necessity of declaring that, while the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
suit against a State was valid, so was that 
provision in the main body of the Constitution 
prohibiting any State from passing a law in 
abrogation of contracts, 

Such was taken to be the necessary, logical 
consequence of the opposing provisions of the 
Constitution, as indicated by the decisions 
thereon rendered ; and the Nation felt safe to 
predict that the present court would advance 
the logic of its predecessors to its legitimate 
conclusion when a case directly called for it— 
as Antoni v. Greenhow did not—because it 
thought the attitude of the present majority of 
the court toward constitutional government 
was very clearly shown in the Arlington case. 
It was there decided that even the sovereign 
power of the United States exercised in con- 
fiscation of the estates of the leader of the 
forces of a great rebellion, at the very time of 
the rebellion, must proceed under the Consti- 
tution, and, therefore, according to due process 
of law. And it seemed sure ground to take, 
that if the United States could not exercise 
sovereign powers at such a time and on such 
an occasion,’ then with national sovereignty 
must fall the old and vicious nullification doc- 
trine of State sovereignty ; or else it must be 
declared that sovereignty does not exist in the 
United States, but that constitutional govern- 
ment is per se made up of many departments, 
each of limited powers. 

The Virginia taxpayer who holds these cou- 
pons is now guaranteed the following rights, 
strictly confining the decisions to the facts ac- 
tually involved in them: He may make ten- 
der of coupons in payment of his taxes, whe- 
ther they be ordinary taxes or license fees, and 
after that his taxes are held as paid; and if any 
officer of Virginia seeks to make collection by 
seizure of his property he may be sued asa 
trespasser, or suit may be brought to recover 
the property; and if the officer plead the State 
law under which he acted, he will plead void 
laws, which can afford him no protection. As 
corollary to these general rights, wherever the 
seizure of property, such as the rolling stock 
of a railroad, is liable to do irreparable injury 
to the taxpayer, the State officer may be en- 
joined. Th-se rights, on the other hand, be- 
long to a taxpayer alone, and even he cannot 
bring direct suit against a tax-collector for sim- 





ply refusing his coupons without other aggres- 
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sive act; nor suit which will force the collec- 
tor to give a receipt except so far as a rather 
inadequate law of Virginia passed January 14, 
1882, allows him to do so; for it appears that 
this act, as being an equivalent for a State law 


in existence when the coupons were issued, is | 


considered part of the contract and in substance 
irrepealable. 

Four justices, including the Chief Justice, 
dissent. They base their dissent upon the 
broad ground that the Eleventh Amendment, 
because it is an amendment,or is subsequent to 
the original Constitution,sweeps away all oppos- 
ing clauses and renders an individual power- 
less to hold a State to its contract. Un- 
doubtedly their reasoning is less subtle than 
the reasoning of the majority of the court. 
It is the cutting of a hard knot, because its 
windings and twistings, though possible to 
unravel, tire the patience. The reasoning 
would commend itself to the unlearned in 
law as much as they would deprecate its re- 
sults, and the more unlearned the more it com- 
mends itself to them, 

The importance of these new decisions can 
hardly be overrated. If they are accepted with- 
out resistance, they will mark the first victory of 
the Supreme Court over a really recalcitrant and 
angry State. The supremacy of the national 
power as represented by the Executive was of 
course triumphant in the civil war, and was 
before triumphant in lesser struggles, asin the 
Whiskey Rebellion and in Jackson's famous vic- 
tory, through threats of force, over South Caro- 
lina; but until the present time the United 
States has never been victorious in its judiciary 
department over a State determined to defy it. 
Chisholm, it is true, in 1792 obtained a decree 
that judgment by default should go against 
Georgia if she did not appear before a certain 
day; but before that day the indignant and 
frightened State succeeded in pushing through 
Congress the Eleventh Amendment, under 
which Virginia has just sought shelter through 
devious and intricate legal paths. There 
have been many other cases before the Su- 
preme Court in which acts of State Lezgisla- 
tures have been declared unconstitutional and 
void, but never when the State has used all its 
civil power, its intellect and obstinacy, backed 
finally by a united public ofinion, to frustrate 
the constitutional demands of hated creditprs. 
These decisions are, then, the first absolutely 
peaceable triumph of the Constitution and its 
honest principles over the narrowness, bitter- 
ness, and often dishonesty of local popular 
will, and as such they form an epoch in con- 
stitutional history. It is a triumph of the 
the irregular power of the State, just as the 
Arlington case was a triumph over irregular 
power of the national Government. 





CONNECTICUT'S WARNING AGAINST THE 
FEDERAL EDUCATION SCHEME, 


THE question of Federal aid to education in 
the States, with an especial view to overcom- 
ing illiteracy at the South, is so important that 
it merits thorough discussion. The letters 
that we have received, and continue to re- 
ceive, since our recent article, and the com- 


The Nation. 


ject. The great difficulty hitherto has been 
that the public has not given much thought to 
the vital issues involved, most people hastily 
yielding acquiescence to the scheme upon hear 


| ing the plausible surface arguments in its favor. 





Signs of a disposition to get at the funda 
mental principles underlying it are therefore 
welcome, 


generously toward the South, and is therefore 
favorably disposed toward any measure that 


121 


“The school fund derived from the sale of 
Western lands vielded an income last vear of 
$120,855, which amounts to 80 cents for each per 
son of the school age. The average expense of 
educating each of these persons throughout 
the State is #10 51,80 that the fund now furnishes 
about 8 per cent, of the total cost. In those 
towns and cities where the people insist upon 
good schools no reliance is placed upon these 
permanent funds. JTndeed, the history of our 


| State shows conclusively that at the time when 
j 
As we previously remarked, the North feels | 


the fund was most productive, yielding #1 40 or 
#1 50 for each person of the school age, and when 


| towns depended upon it, as they generally did, 


promises to dispel the cloud of ignorance | 


which has overspread that part of the country. 
Moreover, many Northern people feel as though 
the nation was under an obligation to assume 
a portion of this burden. The Christian Union 
speaks for this class when it says: 

“An appropriation for education in the South 
ern States 1s not a gift of charity; it is the pay- 
ment of a debt due by justice. The nation shares 
in the responsibility for slavery. It is wholly re- 
sponsible for emancipation and enfranchisement. 
If the South had 
might leave the South to educate them; but in 
putting the ballot into one hand we obliged our 
selves to put the school-book into the other.” 

It isalso urged that the Federal Government vir 
tually rendered educational assistance to the new 
States in the West by setting apart school lands 
forthem, and that the Southern States, with 
the ignorance thrust upon them by eman 


enfranchised the blacks, we | 


for the support of their schools, the schools them 
selves were poor and short. In fact, this was 
the darkest period of our educational experience 
A very striking deterioration took place as soon 


| asthe fund became productive and the income be 


cipation, now stand in far more urgent need of | 


assistance from the nation. 
All the pleas for Federal aid proceed upon the 
assumption that such aid will be a good thing 


for the South. It is this assumption which we 


combat. We maintain that the worst thing which | 
could befall the cause of education in the South | 
would be a series of liberal appropriations 


from the national Treasury for a series of years. 
We mean, of course, the worst thing in the 
long run, for no judgment upon such a matter 
is of any value which is not based upon a long 
look ahead. 
Southern voters might be able to read ten 
years hence if $100,000,000 should be appro 
priated by Congress for use chiefly in Southern 
schools than if the States were left to their own 
resources; but we insist that this temporary 
gain in intelligence would be purchased at the 
cost of a permanent loss in charatter vastly 
more important—the loss of self-reliance and 
self-respect. 


We are ready to admit that more | 


gan to be distributed. Sefore that period schools 
had been maintained at least six months, and at 
most nearly the whole year,accoruing to the size of 
the district. ‘After, and not long after, this new 
source of income was opened, the usual length of 
schools was reduced to only three months, or just 
the time that this fund would maintain the 
schools. The sums which came as gratuities re 
lieved the people of responsibility and deadened 
their interest, untal the schools were continued 
only so long as the charity lasted. Happily, the 
danger from this direction is passed om cannot 
return, The fund has probably reached its great 
est productiveness, and the per capita will con 
stantly decrease. The pablic schools must draw 
their sustenance from the people who are directly 
or indirectly benetited by them.” 


The Blair Bull simply proposes to do for the 
whole South what the Western fund 
did for Connecticut much 


Rese rve 
Human nature is 
the same everywhere, and if one were to try 
differentiating it, he certainly would find 


the Southern character less likely to be demo 


not 


ralized by subsidies than the Northern, The 
men who had this fund set apart for the 
benefit of Connecticut's schools undoubtedly 
thought that they were doing the State a great 
service; but it has proved a curse, and the peo 
ple are now congratulated that ‘the danger 
from this direction is passed,” because the 


growth of population has forced them to tax 
themselves in order to educate 
The Christian Uni 


ple who shar 


their chil 
and 
its opinion that Federal appro 


dren the peo 


priations for Southern education would be sim 


ply “the payment of a dedt due by justice,” 


One fact counts for more than a volume of 


theorizing, and it is therefore most fortunate 
that the demoralizing influence of outside school 
funds can be conclusively demonstrated from 
the experience of one of the oldest States in 
the Union. When Connecticut sold her West 


| ern Reserve lands, the proceeds were devoted to 
regular power of the national Government over | 


} 
} 


ments of other journals upon the views | 
then expressed, justify a recurrence to the sub ' thority in the matters of which he speak: : 


a school fund, in the expectation that this as- 
sistance would serve materially to elevate the 
standard of public education. The fund 


proved very productive, the income during the | 


early part of this century varying from $70,- 
000 to $100,000 a vear, which was a large sum 
of money fora small State in those days, when 
the cost of maintaining schools was so much 
less than now. Before they had this outside in 
come the people of Connecticut supported their 
schools entirely by taxation, just as the people of 
the South are doing now. What was the effect 
of receiving this assistance ! 
be furnished by Mr. C. D. Hine, Secretary of 


the State Board of Education, a recognized au- | 


The answer shall | 


are honest in their desire to benefit: the South, 
but if they could accomplish their design, they 
would have proved its worst enemies 

The truth is that the South can educate ber- 
It 
black and 


self, and is already beginning to do so. 
will be a hard job, but her people, 
white, will be more manly, more self-reliant 

more intelligent, in the long run—if 
they are left to work out their own salvation. 
The most hopeful sign for the South's future is 
that clear-headed Southern men are protesting 
against the efforts of well-meaning but short- 
sighted Northerners to give the South school 
money out of the Federal Treasury, which these 
Southern men see that she ought to raise and 
can raise herself 


—————————— === 


GEORGE BORROW IN SPAIN. 


SINCE reading the interesting papers on Borrow 
to which his death, in 1881, gave rise, | have 
been no little surprised to observe the resump 
tion of the subject in the January number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and a short Life in the 
fifth volume of the new ‘ Dictionary of Naticnal 
Biography.* I interpret this as an instinctive 
clinging on the part of the public to the manly 
and independent author who has left such deep 





* For the Review articles, see Littell’s Living Age, Nos, 
1045-47-54 for 1881, and No, 2171 for 1#86, 
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impressions on his time, and who will, I venture | on the popular language and even on the litera 


to prophesy, long continue to stir the hearts of | 


his readers as for thirty years he has stirred my 
own. 

This conviction prompts me to record some of 
my observations during a long residence in the 
Peninsula, in which the traces of the campaigns 
cf 1835-40 often drew my attention to the man 
and his work. The period of Borrow’s activity 
in Spain was during the reign of the Queen Re- 
gent, Dofia Christina, and not of Isabella LL., as 
some of the articles have stated, for Isabella was 
not declared to be Queen till 1844, at the age of 
thirteen. Borrow was in St. Petersburg in the 
summer of 1835, and the preface to his ‘ Targum,’ 
published there in that year, isdated June 1. He 
left about the 10th of October, and reached Lis- 
bon November 11, commissioned by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to make an entrance 
for the Scriptures into Spain. The political situ- 
ation was one of high excitation. The Liberals 
had demanded a constitutional government, but 
obtained only the sedative called the Royal Sta- 
tute of 1854, which, instead of allaying, only 
aroused the popular passions till the revolution 
of *‘ The Grange” (La Granja), in August, 1836, 
put the Progresistas in power. The Moderados, 
to whom the Queen Mother intrusted the for- 
tunes of her child, being defeated, a tilt was 
kept up between the two great parties, which 
lasted till the temporary triumph of the ad- 
vanced party culminated in the expulsion of 
Christina from Spain in 1840, after Borrow’s 
work was done, 

His appearance, then, on the scene in 1835 was 
at a most critical and difficult juncture. The 
partisans of Carlism filled the lend with all the 
horrors of civil war, and the attention of the 
Madrid Government was distracted from its le- 
gitimate cares by the sudden raids of Gomez, Ca- 
brera, and other Carlist chieftains, threatening 
at times the very capital. Only those who know 
Old Spain can comprehend why Borrow, under 
these circumstances, began his mission ex in/fi- 
mo, with the lower orders. What would one of 
your sleek, solemn, black-gloved weaklings have 
wrought among the traditional majos, mandlos, 
and chulos—‘* b’hoys” of the ring—the first to 
conciliate because they were and are the skir- 
mushers of a foe that lurks in high places? What 
would kind words and Christian smiles have 
achieved among such men as you find crowded 
between the Lavapiés and the Calle de Toledo ¢ 
We met them first in 1867, tamed by thirty years 
of modern civilization, with its whiz and whirr 
of steam and electricity. What must they have 
been in '57, with their red sashes bristling with 
knives, their cloaks concealing an arsenal of 
sinister tools, over the mufflers of which peeped 
coal-black eyes, and in whose breast pity never 
lodged ! 

Borrow’s mission lay through the midst of 
these. The old words and the ancient strategy 
that had put him at the head of gypsydom in 
England were appealed to for personal insulation 
in the maze of hidden dangers in the Peninsula. 
With such “pals” he could defy the Captains- 
General, the night-prowling alquaciles, and even 
the lowest factotums of unscrupulous power. He 
set himself at work and became the Inglesito, 
**Master of the Seven Jargons,” the friend of 
Montés, Sevilla, Poquito Pan, and all the guild of 
buil-baiting heroes once famous in the plazas of 
Madrid and Seville. 

After long searching I at last found a copy of 
the Gypsy Gospel—‘ El] Embéo e Majaré Liicas’— 
which Borrow translated in 1836 at Badajdéz, 
‘‘opré a mixa de Laloré” (on the frontier of Por- 
tugal), and printed at Madrid in 1857: a remark- 
able work, and one which, with the ‘Gypsies of 
Spain,’ whose vocabulary and facts were soon re- 
produced in Spanish, has had no small influence 


, 





ture. The native vocabularies of Trujillo, Cam- 
puzano, Mayo, and others, which appeared since 
1844, are simply Borrow’s ‘Gypsy Word-Book of 
1841, concealed by false calé additions teken from 
the Slang Dictionary of Hidalgo. The celebrated 
dramatic author, Bretén de los Herréros, has seve- 
ral prose plays interlarded with Borrow’s Gypsy 
words, a fact that is especially patent in the 
school editions by Germans, who know not what 
exp‘anation to give them. 
edition of ‘* La Independencia” for ludicrous ex- 
amples. The vulgar speech of the lowly at Ma- 
drid to-day cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of Mayo’s (that is, Borrow’s) vocabu- 
lary. Atevery turn you hear gaché for ‘* cove” 


See Booch-Arkossy’s | 


chavé for “chummy”; chachipé, ‘that’s so”; | 


parné, money; diqueldr, to see; cameldr, to 
love, like, to flatter; pendr, to say, to speak, etc., 
etc. Once it was the fashion in Spain to learn 
the Germania or cant language: Cervantes 
wrote a novel in it, and Quevedo several poets. 
Now Gypsy has replaced it, and an Englishman 
introduced the fancy! Borrow probably never 
knew it, but Ican prove the statement by a vo- 
lume of extracts, none of which will antedate 
1842. 

Borrow in his ‘ Bible’ and ‘ Gypsies’ has suffer- 
ed at the public bar all those insinuations which 
a writer must undergo who thoroughly knows the 
country he describes. Most men who have at- 
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assassinated and mutilated him (Quesada), and 
returned to the capital bringing in triumph the 
bloody members of their victim, which were re- 
ceived in the Café Nuevo with the howlings of 
savage exultation proper to cannibals in their 
execrable orgies” (vol. iii, p. 507). Burgos was 
one of the cabinet ministers in those days, and 
was in Madrid at the time of the Revolution. In 
many other respects Borrow’s account is better 
and more exact than the ones now held as his- 
torical; for I have often heard the details from 
those who were with Queen Christina at the 
Grange that memorable day, when she was com- 
pelled to yield to the Sergeant Garcia and sign 
the promulgation of the Constitution of Cadiz 
(1812). 

Everywhere that I met Gitanos, they all knew 
‘the Englishman,” and the words he left in bis 
vocabulary were every where current coin. I visit- 
ed them in the Triana and the Macaréna, famous 


| suburbs of Seville, and inthe Albaicin of Granada 


tacked the subject have been prudent enough to | 


limit their observations to what their eyes could 
fathom, carefully abstaining from a knowledge 


of the language whereby they might get at 


enough truth to jostle the prejudices of their 
readers, who want only to hear what they have 


been wont to believe. No scrupulous euthor likes 


to be included in a charge of exaggeration, and 
that apprehension often tones down his expres- 
sions till they reach untruth by the opposite ex- 
treme. The fact is, Borrow had an intimate 
knowledge of the Spanish character and lan- 
guage, and he gives us the most exact delineation 
of the plain Castilian to be found in literature. 
One of the best tests of such works 1s to translate 
portions of them to the natives of the district 
described. 1 have frequently done this before a 
group of the class he immortalizes, and never 
failed to elicit the most unequivocal marks of 


approval. One said, gravely: El gachée’ mw 


ducho (the ‘“‘cove” is an expert); another recog- | 


nized the book to be profoundly Spanish—muy 
espanol—a decision whieh provoked unanimous 
assent, and from which there was no appeal. A 
third would condense his convictions into a most 
expressive exclamation, not intended for publica- 
tion, but in the mind of all an apposite compli- 
ment. 

The ‘Bible’ and ‘Gypsies’ are two extraordi- 
nary publications, worthy the adjectives ‘‘ valua- 
ble and extremely interesting” which Mr. Long- 
fellow applies to them. 
have discovered a positive error in them, and I 
have travelled with them all over the land, as in 


I do not remember to | 


the sixteenth century Diego de Mendoza did with | 


his ‘Celestina’ and ‘Amadfs de Gaula.’ 


his exactness I will cite one example. In the 


As to | 


London Times of 1856 are the political letters | 
from Spain, perhaps by that correspondent to | 


whom Borrow refers, on the Revolution of La 
Granja. The latter’s statement of the affair 
seems exaggerated, but it is strictly true. The 


correspondent denies that General Quesada was | 


mutilated that day by the infuriated mob. Bor- 


row says he was, and that the Madrid roughs 


drank coffee from a monster bowl into which 
had been thrown the hands and fingers of the 
late Captain-General of the Province. Years 
after, the Spanish historian, Xavier de Burgos, 
in his ‘Annals of the Reign of Isabella the Second,’ 
confirms Borrow in these words: ‘‘The masses 


on the slope where their cuevas, dug out of the 
solid earth, form the queerest of homes under the 
towers of the Albambra. In Granada itself I 
once received a visit from the conde, or Gypsy 
chief, a tall, perfectly-formed man of middle 
age, who gave me his address written on a card 
in a fair, round hand: Sefor Anténio, Macéstro 
Herréro en el Sal6n—Mr. Anthony, Master 
Blacksmith on the Promenade (of the Genfl)—a 
pure Jasper Petulengro of Spain. 

Besides these Egyptian gentry, I met Borrow’s 
blind girl of Manzanares. His ‘* girl” of nine- 
teen was now a woman of fifty-five, I should 
judge; though age-telling is one of the mysteries 
of that country. I was returning from Portugal 
in 1876, and while the train stopped at this sta- 
tion which meets the through-line from Madrid 
to Cadiz. I heard a strong, but cheerful, pleasant 
voice cry out in the night: ‘‘ Bon soir, messieurs, 
quelque chose pour la pauvre aveugle de Manca- 
nares.” I saw the point at once and rushed out 
of the train to see her. She was decently dressed 
in the ordinary percalina of the country; her 
hair was now gray, but her form proud and 
erect, proper to the grave bearing of the peasant 
class to which she by birth belonged. She spoke 
to me in Spanish, Latin, and French, the latter 
more than passable. She remembered the J/ngl’‘s 
ribio (the blonde Englishman), she said, and re- 
cognized that to him she owed much of her ce- 
lebrity, and not a few of the pesetas she re- 
ceived. No one stopped at the station without 
remembering the pobre ciega—the poor blind 
woman, who speaks the tongue of the stranger. 

As for his New Testament of 1537, Borrow has 
been stoutly attacked by an English writer whose 
twaddle was copied and endorsed on this side of 
the water, for forcing on the Spaniards the Lu- 
theran Bible ‘‘ when they bad one as good of 
their own.” I[ wonder if the grumbler ever saw 
the Spanish Lutheran Bible or the native one 
either. Now the best of the joke is that Borrow 
printed and circulated in the Peninsula just that 
Catholic version those haters of Bibles said he 
ought to have introduced. Spain had no Bible, 
Catholic or Protestant, till 1791-5, and then it 
came out in ten folio volumes, costing even now 
$50 a set. Borrow simply reduced the New 
Testament of that Scio-Bible to one small vol- 
ume, by leaving out the notes, commentary, and 
pictures; and Andrés Borrégo, the brave Liberal, 
still living at Madrid, printed it in the office of 
his journal, El Espaiidi. 

What influence did Borrow’s distribution of 
the New Testament exert on Spain from 1857? 
The influence that the wind has at harvest ona 
Spanish threshing-floor. The farmer drives his 
mules over the grain, then casts up the straw into 
the air, while the breeze carries away the chaff, 
leaving the pure wheat on the floor. Many a 
thoughtful man read the Englishman’s book,gave 
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up the chaff of life, and fed for ever after on the 
golden grain. Whoknows how many? We have 
met them in Galicia, at San Sebastian, at Ma- 
drid, at Valencia, at Seville, at MdAlaga. The 
well-known scholars, Luis de Uséz y Rio, Fer- 
min Caballero, Brunet of Guiptizcoa, Andrés 
Borrégo; the printers, José Martin Alegria, José 
Cruzado (through Uséz). and many others, all 
dead save three, are the fruit of George Borrow’s 
Bible in Spain. Of those whose names we can- 
not mention, two have surviving families, living 
on Government pensions, and to cite them by 
pame would be, if not to deprive them of their 
sole support, at least to subject them to certain 
social ostracism. I met the venerable heads of 
these lovely families in 1872, and they told me 
that for thirty-five years they had held service at 
home, ignorant of coliect, prayer, or form of 
worship. I possess the printed service they con- 
trived to draw up, containing the prayers they 
daily read and extracts from the sacred book. 
When liberty of worship came in 1869 they took 
no overt part, well knowing that freedom in 
Spain was but nominal, or for the irresponsible 
poor. Usdéz y Rio, the noble Castilian and Casti- 


lian nobleman, lived a retired life from 1842 to | 


his death in 1865, secretly editing the twenty 
volumes of the ancient Spanish Reformers, print- 
ed in the cellar of Alegria’s house in the suburbs 
of Madrid, during the dark days of Isabella's 
reigr. Fermin Cabal'ero, once a minister of the 
crown, devoted himself to books and learning, 
and wasthe author of the ‘Conquenses Ilustres,’ 
or Illustrious Men of Cuenca, in four volumes, a 
set of which he gave me with his trembling auto- 
graph a month before he died. I followed his 
body to the grave one summer's day in 1876. 
Why did not these distinguished gentlemen 
stand fcrth when liberty of conscience was se- 
cured by the Constitution of 1869 / Because liber- 
ty of conscience in Spain still means ruin to those 
who embrace it, unless they be too poor to have 
social bonds or are too lowly to attract official 
persecution. W. I. Knapp. 


FALL OF THE SALISBURY MINISTRY. 


LONDON, January 50, 1886. 

Up to the very morning of Thursday, January 
19, when the Queen opened Parhament, there 
were those who hoped that Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry would be kept in office by dissensions in 
the Liberal party, and exhorted that Ministry to 
show themselves valiant, and win by boldness 
and patriotism the support of the Moderate Libe- 
rals. But before the echoes of the Queen's 
speech had died from the ears of the crowd that 
had watched the brilliant scene in the House of 
Lords, men began to feel how vain were such 
hopes, how wasted such exhortations. The two 
parties confronted one another with their old 
hostility, and in the speech from the throne the 
Ministry had confessed the difficulty of its posi- 
tion, and its hesitation as to the policy to be 
pursued in Ireland. Those who counted on a co- 
alition of moderate men on both sides perceived 
how potent an obstacle to any such arrangement 
was the presence of Mr. Gladstone, overtopping 
all his allies and opponents. And when the 
practical question arose, what sort of coercion 
bill ought to be presented for Ireland, by what 
evidence of the state of the country it must be 
supported, how it was to be passed against the 
resistance of the Irish members, the problem that 
lay before a Ministry in a minority looked far 
more formidable than the readers of newspapers 
had been led to believe. Curiosity and expecta- 


tion had risen to a higher point than any one re- 
members; not only because the situation was 
critical, but because the tone and tendencies of 
the new Parliament, more than half of wh.se 
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members did not sit in the last Parliament, were 
an unknown but decisive factor. 

The interest of the first night's debate on the 
address in reply to the Queen’s speech centred in 
Mr. Gladstone's discourse, which, according to 
custom, followed immediately on the morning of 


the address. Would he ajdmit or repudiate the 
views about home rule ascribed to him! Would 
he attack tbe Ministry, or promise them a truce! 
Would he indicate a policy of his own? He had 
not spoken five minutes before one thing was cer- 
tain, that his oratorical power had suffered no 
decline. Seldom has he been more delicately 
wary and skilful. He praised Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in the Bulgarian troubles. He committed 
himself to no positive line of pclicy, either as re 

spects home rule or coercive measures, insisting 
that the responsibility of making proposals lay 
with the Ministry, and he advised the new mem 
bers to reserve their judgment on the necessary 
course till such proposals were laid before them. 
He showed that as respects home rule he had not 
gone an inch beyond the declaretion contained in 
his address to the electors of Midlothian last 
September; that no Tory speakers had attacked 
or censured this declaration; that the expressions 
used by Lord Salisbury during the campaign 
went quite as far toward home rule as his own 
With a sarcasm so fine that it might scarcely 
have been perceived but for the way in which 
the cheers of his supporters emphasized its point, 
he compared the language of the Tory leaders 
during the election, when they were still anxious 
to win the Irish vote in English constituencies, 
with that which they now held. And in 
passages of solemn eloquence, which thrilled his 
auditors the more by their contrast with the easy 
and quiet tone of the rest of his speech, he aj 

pealed to the House of Commons to give a fair 
and large-minded consideration to any scheme 
which the Nationalist members or any other 
members could propose for ameliorating the 
state of Ireland and its relations with Great Bri 
tain. 

The effect of this speech on the House, and par 
ticularly on the new Liberal members, was enor 
mous. They had come up anxious and doubting, 
some opposed, some fearing their constituents 
would be opposed to anything savoring of home 
rule. They were now swept away by admira 
tion for the prowess of their leader, and seemed 
to see the whole landscape with different eyes 
A new feeling ran through the party, and 
made it feel itself again compact and hopeful. 
Mr. Parneil followed with words carefully chosen 
to maintain the impression Mr. Gladstone had 
created. He is slways calm and collected: be 
was now also conciliatory, deprecating excite- 
ment, minimizing difficulties, expressing po im 
patience. 


two 


The Tory leaders were guarded: they 
energetically e declaration in th 
Queen's speech against apy tampering with th: 
Act of Union, but they did not commit themselves 


rt} 
tat 


echoed 


to measures of coercion, announcing in the de- 
bate of Friday that they were sending to In 

land as Chief Secretary one of their most pro 
minent munisters to report on the state of the 
country with a view to legislation. That second 
night's debate was marked bv a long and striking 
speech from Mr. Sexton, restating the Parnellite 
position, and a warm appeal by Mr. Elliott, an 
Anti-Home-Rule Liberal. to the Liberal leaders 

particularly to Lord Hartington and Mr. Cham 
berlain—to declare themselves on tbe Irish ques- 
tion. The same line bad been taken by Mr. Al- 
bert Grey on Thursday, and these speeches were 
significant as manifestations of the spimt of re- 
volt in one wing of the Liberal party against the 
home-rule ideas attmbuted to Mr. Gladstone. I 
this so called “ Whig” wing, which has spoken 
out strongly through the Dukes of Bedford and 
Westminster, not to mention less important 
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peers, were really to act together against Mr 
Gladstone, and to find a powerful leader in Lord 


Hartington or Mr. Goschen, it would becotoe a 
formidable factor in the situation. It 1 ht 
command considerable voting power in the H 
of Commons, and exercise a still greater int! 
in the country. However, Mr Grey and ¥V 
Elliott were left alone in their protests, and 
opinion gained ground on Friday and Satu: 
that the great bulk of the party would 
present at least, cling to Mr. Gladstone 

These also were davs of feverish eager 
excitement. Among the Tories the questi 
“What shall we do about Ireland 
of moving toward home rule had bex 
if it ever seriously existed, a month hef 
Was a coercion bill needed Did the sta ! 
land prove the necessity Wa | 
break finally with the Nationalists by intr , 
it? Might it not be better ¢ ror ! 
once, leaving the Liberals to face the quest 
and reserving the right of renewin " . 
latter proposed a coercion t the allia 
Tories and Parnellites ! On the other ha 
was English opinion to consider, still irritat 


the reports of bovcotting and 


Since the Salisbury Ministry must soot 


it not to die with dignity, champio t 
of order, introducing its coercion bill, and tt \ 
ing on Mr, Gladstone the odiam of res scl 
a measure side by side with ¢ I's 
“enemies of the Empire In the Torv 4 
itse!f much disappointment was expressed at 
hesitating timidity of the Cabinet, and tt 
journals told them thev were losing tt 
the country and sinking to the level 
stone Ministry 

The perplexities of the Liberals w t 
acute. It was now plain that they w t 
out Lord Salisbury when il as tly 1 “ 
for the Parnellite phalanx was prepared to vor 
on their sick But was it prudent to turn out 
the Government Why not give it more ro 
force it to discredit itself still furtl with ¢t 
country, loave it to struggle with the difficulties 
its Irish poliev had created, let it show its weak 


ness in Parliamentary debate, keep it in office tll 
the time came for it to produce its Budget, and 
then kill it on some fina al issue Would 
not the Liberal party grow stronger and mor 
united in opposition than if. in the formation of a 
new Cabinet. the differences of view among its 
leaders stood revealed Would not opinion in 
the country come round to give a more fa 
vorable consideration to schemes of home rule if 
an interval were allowed it for reflection before 
a Liberal Ministry could be called on to produce 
a positive policy for Ireland These were 
weighty arguments, and to them was added 
another which, though it appealed to mem 
bers of the House of Commons onl ay 
pealed powertully to them The Tory Min 
istry had tabled a series of resolutions for 
the improvement of Parliamentary procedure. 
The need of some improvements, large and 


sweeping improvements, is undeniable, and had 
been strongly urged by Mr. Gladstone in his elec 
Although there were the 


Torv proposals on the subject which the House 


tion address, parts of 
of Commons would have rejected, and though 
other changes were needed which the Ministry 
had not proposed, the fact that they had put 
forward these resolutions affordea an excellent 
opportunity, waich might not soon recur, of set 
tling the question and establishing new rules un- 
der which all future Governments would find it 
easier to despatch business 

While the minds of politicians hung in this 
state of doubt, it occurred to them that there 
were certain amendments to the 
address to the Crown on possi 
ble for the Ministry to be defeated, 


down 
it 


put 
which was 


The moving 
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of such amendments, unless for the purpose of 
taking a party vote of want of confidence, is a 
novel practice, which old Parliamentarians con- 
demn. However, here these amendments stood, 
and if the practice was novel, so assuredly was 
such a situation as the present. On Sunday, the 
24th, it began to be whispered that the Ministry 
might fall upon one of these amendments; and 
on Monday discussion was keen among the Lib- 
erals whether they ought to turn out the Govern- 
ment on this issue, among the Tories whether 
they ought to accept the opportunity of go- 
ing out. The interest was heightened 
by an announcement which Lord Salisbury 
made on Monday evening, that within twen- 
ty-four, or at most forty-eight, hours he 
would declare his Irish policy. An incident in 
the House of Commons further increased the ten- 
sion, The first amendment to the address was 
withdrawn. The second was a somewhat vague 
complaint that the Queen’s speech held out no 
prospect of securing better conditions of tenure 
to farmers. So eager were the new Liberal mem- 
bers, especially those from the county divisions, 
to vote for this amendment that the Liberal 
whips were obliged to let it be known that they 
did not desire to carry it, and Liberal members 
went about trying to keep their fellows from 
voting against the Tory Government. Even 
with these exertions, the Government had a nar- 
row escape, for the Parnellites went against 
them, and thus the amendment was defeated by no 
more than twenty-eight votes, some of which 
were given by Liberals. Such a result made 
every one realize how bard it would be to keep in 
power a Government which is in a minority of 
170. It was like a cracked cup which cannot be 
handled without a risk of breaking it. If it escaped 
defeat to-day, it might meet defeat to-morrow. 
The position, in fact, was unmaintainable, and 
the only question that remained for each party 
was to choose the best occasion, the one for expell- 
ing their adversaries from power, the other for 
falling with dignity in a good cause, 

The Tories made their choice first. On Tues- 
day afternoon they announced that next Thurs- 
day they would bring in a bill for suppressing 
the Irish National League and strengthening the 
criminal law in Ireland. This was a bold and 
hearty bid, albeit made somewhat late in the day, 
for the enthusiasm of English and Irish Tories 
ana the support of moderate Liberals. It was an 
offer of battle on ground which they deemed fa- 
vorable to themselves, and a challenge to the 
Opposition leaders to say what they also thought 
of Irish affairs. It evoked a prompt reply from 
the latter. The word was at once passed round 
that the Ministry were to be defeated on the 
amendment to the address which came on this 
same Tuesday evening. It was an amendment 
regretting that no pledge was given in the Queen’s 
speech to bring in a bill facilitating the acquisi- 
tion by laborers of allotments and small holdings. 
It had the advantage of conciliating the good 
will of the newly enfranchised rural voters, and 
of putting the Tory party in the unpleasant po- 
sition of seeming to oppose what would be a bene- 
fit tothem. But the chief reason for using it as 


the weapon wherewith to slay the Salisbury | 


Ministry was that in this way the Liberals would 
escape the necessity of committing themselves 
either for or against coercion in Ireland, which 
they must have done had the Ministry brought in 
its bill on Thursday and asked, as they proposed 
then to do, that all the time of the House should 
be devoted to its consideration. 

But though it was at once clear that the Minis- 
try would be thrown out, because the National- 
ists were known to be going to vote against them, 
there were still some Liberals who doubted the 
expediency of coming into power, and wished 
that the Tory Government had been forced to 
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show its hand more distinctly, and therewith to 
show also its unfitness to grapple with the situa- 


tion. These dissentients were, however, not the | 


less resolved to vote with their party. It was on 
the action of another section that attention fixed 


itself—the moderate men, headed by Lord Hart- | 


ington and Mr. Goschen, who were known to dis- 
like both the allotments scheme suggested by the 
amendment, and the ulterior proclivities toward 
home rule with which Mr. Gladstone has been so 
persistently credited: They both spoke in the de- 
bate, Mr. Goschen warmly, Lord Hartington 
quietly, confining themselves to the immediate 
subject of the amendment, but virtually separat- 
ing themselves from their party on the larger 
issue, which was deemed to lie behind the amend- 
ment. In voting for the Ministry and against 
Mr. Gladstone (who supported the amendment) 
they were followed by less than twenty members 
of the Liberal party, while a few other Liberals 
abstained from voting. The secession is, there- 
fore, not numerically large, but it contains be- 
sides these two statesmen three or four other poli- 
ticians of eminence, whose absence from a Libe- 
ral Government will be seriously felt. 

At the moment of this writing the question is 
whether Mr. Gladstone, who has been sent for by 
the Queen, will succeed in forming a Ministry. 
The common belief is that he will, but that Lord 
Hartington will decline to join it. As this and 
much more will be known to you before these 
lines have crossed the Atlantic, I need not trans- 
mit to you the various rumors and speculations 
of the hour. But it is worth remarking that the 
most jubilant part of the majority which threw 
out the Government on the night of Tuesday, the 
26th, was that which came from Ireland. The 
English and Scotch Liberals, except a few of the 
new members who enjoyed ‘tasting blood” in 
their first great party division, were sobered by 
the gravity of the occasion. Even those who 
were clear as to the policy of their vote saw 
many difficulties in store for the Liberal Cabinet 
they were calling into being, and wished it had 
been possible to leave responsibility for some time 
longer in their opponents’ hands. =; 


A PATRICIAN OF VENICE. 
PARIS, January 14, 1886. 

M. YRIARTE has devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of Italian life and art. * He has published 
excellent monographs on Venice, Florence, Ri- 
mini ; he was (with M. Armand Baschet, the au- 
thor of the ‘Diplomatie vénitienne’) one of the 
Frenchmen who first searched the precious ar- 
chives of the Venetian Republic. With these 
State papers, he had the idea of reconstituting, 
so to speak, the figure of one of the great patri- 
cians of Venice. His work, entitled ‘ The Life of 
a Venetian Patrician in the Sixteenth Century, 
from the State Papers of the Frari,’ had much 
success, and received a prize from the French 
Academy. As it had been for some time out of 
print, he has just issued a second edition, which 
bas been adorned with many fine illustrations 
and reproductions of old prints and of the monu- 
ments of the time. 

The patrician whom M. Yriarte chose as a type 
belonged to that important school of Venetian 
diplomats who have left us, in their despatches, 
the most important documents for the history of 
the sixteenth century. 
was one of the negotiators of the peace which 
followed the battle of Lepanto; he was the repre- 
sentative of the republic to the King of France, 





and the envoy of the Senate to Sixtus Quintus; | 


he became Procurator, Reformator of the Uni- 
versity of Padua, Proveditor of Friuli. He was 
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Born in 1517, he died in 1595, and for fifty-two 
years he was actively mixed up with the affairs 
of his country. 

M. Yriarte tells us that he read the name of 
Barbaro for the first time on the door of a villa 
situated at Masera, in the province of Treviso—a 
villa which was built and adorned by Palladio, 
Veronese, and Vittoria. Having been struck by 
the elegance and the splendor of this habitation, 
he had the curiosity to consult the ‘Genealogie 
dei nobili Veneti ’ of Capellari and Marco Barbaro. 
He found only twenty lines consecrated to his 
patrician. He made researches, read the inscrip- 
tions of the Rialto, of the Giant’s Staircase, the 
sepulchral urns of San Francesco della Vigna. 
Then he turned his attention to the archives, and 
looked for all the traces of the personage whom 
he had chosen as a type of a great nobleman of 
Venice. The registers of the secretary, the de- 
liberations of the Senate and of the Great Coun- 
cil, revealed to him the functions which he had 
occupied ; in the Secret State Paper Office he 
found his credentials, his instructions, his de- 
spatches, his Relazioni ; the series classed under 
the name ‘‘ Constantinople” showed him in his 
diplomatic campaign after Lepanto, and he was 
able to follow him through all his diplomatic 
career. He found the citizea, the man, in his 
relations with thé members of his family, in the 
Archivio notarile. He recognized Mare Antonio 
himself in a portrait which is in the gallery of 
the Belvedere in Vienna, signed by Paul Vero- 
nese—a portrait which had been offered as a pre- 
sent by the Ambassador of Constantinople to the 
Grand Vizier of the Sultan Selim. The patri- 
cian is represented in it with a despatch .in his 
hand ; in the background is the coast of Istria. 
The patrician figures also in an allegorical pic- 
ture, in one of the rooms of the Ducal Palace, 
which represents the reception of Henri III. in 
Venice. Mare Antonio carries the umbrellino 
over the head of the King of France. 

The personality of Barbaro partly disappears 
in the work of M. Yriarte before a higher aim. 
The patrician has furnished him a sort of cadre 
in which he has been able to introduce a com- 
plete study of the institutions of Venice. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the Venetian 
aristocracy was in its full ascendant, and had 
made a sort of monopoly of the Government of 
the republic. The aristocratic heredity dated 
from the thirteenth century, and had become the 
law of the country; it had found its expression 
in the ‘Golden Book’; but it was only in 1506 
that the Senate had confided to certain servants 
of the republic the care of inscribing the children 
born in the noble families, their marriages and 
their deaths. In the sixteenth century the cit- 
tadini were admitted to some offices; the rights 
of citizenship were extended to certain foreign- 
ers, originarii, under severe conditions; after- 
ward, during the war on Candia, the Senate scan- 
dalized the old patricians by selling letters of no- 
bility, and by giving for a hundred thousand du- 
cats the right of inscription in the ‘Golden Book’ 
tothe merchants. The republic went even fur- 
ther in these calamitous times, and was obliged 
tu sell the office of Procurator of Saint-Mark. 

Mare Antonio Barbaro did not see this deca- 
dence of the aristocracy. In his time the Govern- 
ment was purely aristocratic; it had all the de- 
fects and all the merits of the system of selection. 
The patrician belonged from childhood to Ve- 
nice; he was in turn a lawyer, a diplomat, a sol- 
dier; he could not refuse his services in any ca- 


| pacity—he was obliged todo the work of Venice. 


The patricians formed a reserve of administra- 


| tors and of political leaders. The secretaries, 


a patron of art, the friend of Palladio, of Paul | 


Veronese. He was somewhat of an artist him- 
self, having been the pupil of Alessandro Vittoria. 


under the orders of the Grand Chancellor, formed 
a special order in the republic; they began their 
education at twelve and were abie at eighteen to 
register the decrees, to copy the despatches, The 
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young patricians entered by right the Great 


Council at the age of twenty-five. All the Bar- 
baros, from father to son, were educated at Pa- 
dua. Mare Antonio, before going there, stayed 
for some time at Verona, which had then one of 
the best schools in Italy. At the age of twenty- 
three he became Savio alli ordini, a sort of at- 
taché to the college or council of ministers, which 
was composed of twenty-six persons—the Doge, 
his six councillors, and various members divided 
in groups with different attributions. The Doge 
was a sort of constitutional king. He received 
almost regal honors, he presided over the Great 
Council, the Senate, the Council of Ten. 

Yriarte’s book is very discursive. When Bar- 
baro marries the daughter of the Senator Gius- 
tiniani, he has a chapter on the condition of wo- 
men at Venice in the sixteenth century. While the 
women in France at that time already played a 
part, in Venice they only appeared in the great 
festivities; in common times they were invisible. 
Read all the chronicles of the time, you never find 
the name of a Venetian woman. Wecannoteven 
say whether the Venetian ambassadors took their 
wives with them or not to France; these wives are 
never mentioned in the Court ceremonies, When 
Henri III. came to Venice, however, he was in- 
vited to a great banquet : 

‘**On Sunday,’ says the author of the ‘ Feste e 
Trionfi fatti della Signoria di Venezia nella 
venuta di Henrico III.’ (Roma, 1574), ‘ the 
Prince was asked to a feast given in the Hall of 
the Council. He arrived with the Doge, the 
Grand Prior, and the gentlemen of his suite, 
Two hundred patrician ladies of great beauty, 
dressed in white, and covered with pearls and 
diamonds, had ranged themselves along the walls 
of the room. . This enormous room, with 
its gilded roof, and all around the marvellous 
pictures of Giovanni Bellini, of Titian, of Tinto- 
retto, and other great artists, presented a fine as- 
pect. The King sat between the Doge, the dukes, 
the gentlemen, the barons, and the Signoria; all 
around was a crowd of elegant young women 
who seemed like so many nvmphs and goddesses, 
Before sitting down, the King glanced at this 
magnificent ensemble, and, followed by a little 
court, advanced toward the ladies, who rose and 
curtsied to him. His Majesty gracefully return- 
ed this salute. Then, by degrees, two by two, 
group by group, at the sound of music, they be- 

an to dance, each coming in turn before the 
hing.’ 


This picture reminds one of the beautiful scenes 
painted by Veronese. But this was the official 
life ; the domestic iife was very different. The 
patrician lady was not always, as she appears in 
the costumes of Cesare Vecellio, or in the pic- 
tures in the Ducal Palace, clad in silks and heavy 
with golden ornaments, with hair dyed red, witb 
long strings of pearls, adorned like an actress or 
a Madonna. A Frenchman of the seventeenth 
century, the Sieur de St.-Didier, wrote a curious 
book on Venice, ‘La Ville et la République de 
Venise’ (1680). He described in it the *‘ gentil- 
donnes,” the patrician ladies, as leading a very 
retired life—so retired that ‘elle tient quelque 
chose de sauvage.” If it was so in 1680, you may 
imagine how cloistral was feminme existence 
in the preceding century. The Venetians were 
always in contact with the East, and their wives 
lived like the women of the harem: they made 
no visits, remained always at home ; the great 
ladies did not even go to church, as they had 
chapels in their palaces. 
ly jealous, and if they had any ground of sus 





The men were extreme- 


picion, they sometimes kept their wives in their | 


houses for years. The ladies were only seen at 
the great ceremonies, at the great marriages ; 
they appeared then dressed with a magnificence 
which was often blamed by the * Proveditori 
alle pompe,” officials whe had been created in 
order to check luxury in the republic. These 
Proveditori were great enemies of the pearl, 
which always appears in the pictures of Vero- 
nese, but the Oriental pearl defeated all their 
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efforts, The women of rank are not those who 
appear in the ‘Ragionamenti’ of Aretino, in 
the ‘Novelle’ of Bandello; they lived in the 
greatest mystery, and their charms were con- 
stantly hidden. They never went out except on 
enormous and noisy wooden pattens, with an im- 
mense white fazzuolo on their head and shoul- 
ders, when they were young. The Venice which 
was described by St.-Didier changed rapidly. In 
1739 we have another description by the Presi- 
dent Debrosses : nothing is concealed any more, 
and we become acquainted with the inner hfe, 
the pleasures, the vices of the aristocratic class. 

The description of the Villa Barbaro near Tre 
viso forms one of the most interesting chapters in 
Yriarte’s book. He gives curious details concern- 
ing the frescoes of Veronese. This painter, who 
was a friend of Barbaro’s, belongs to what might 
be called the pagan school of Venice, in contra- 
distinction to the Christian school of the Bellinis. 
He begins the line of artists who were great deco 
rators, and who ended with Tiepolo and Ricci. 
This pagan school, though it has left so many 
brilliant works, marks the slow decadence of Ve- 
nice; but Veronese must be placed at the culmi 
nating point between the old times and the new. 
He represents Venice at the height of its power, 
glory, and wealth. He is,as Yriarte well says, 
a patrician of art; his facility, his creative 
power, his maestria, are truly wonderful. At 
the Villa Barbaro (a villa which is quite worth 
visiting) Veronese treated chiefly mythological 
subjects, and it is quite evident that mythology 
always had his preference; but on Olympus, as 
well asin religious subjects, he always remains a 
realist, and surrounds himself with episodical 
personages, all taken from Venice—soldiers, mu 
sicians, buffoons, children, beasts, tine ladies, and 
gentlemen. He covers Minerva with silks of the 
East, and dresses Mars like a condottiere. He 
was not a lettered man, like Rubens or like Ti 
tian; he appeared once before the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition, and the Inquisition found fault 
with the way in which he had painted the Cena- 
colo in the Convent of Saint John and Saint 
Paul. Veronese explained that he had painted 
what he had seen, and spoke exactly as a modern 
impressionist would do, He was obliged, how 
ever, to modify some parts of his picture 

Yriarte’s work is a mine of facts and docu- 
ments on the Venice of Veronese, and all the lo 
vers of art will do well to peruse it, as well as the 
lovers of history. 


Correspondence. 


* ADVICE AND CONSENT.” 
To THE EpITorR oF THE Nation: 





Smr: The exact function of the United States 
Senate in the appointment of Federal officials has 
always been a much debated point. The Consti 
tution prov des that the President ‘shall no- 
minate, and by and with the adrice and consent 
of the Senate shall appoint.” This, in practice, has 
meant that the President sends in a name and the 
Senate votes on it. But Senators have continually 
been claiming that the Constitution contemplated 
some manner of consultation with members of 
their body prior to a nomination; that the 
presence of the word * advice,” when “ consent ” 
weuld otherwise have been sufficient, shows them 
to be in some sense a privy council, or, as they 
are pleased to call it, the * constitational advis- 
ers” of the President. The proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and the writings of Madison 
and other subsequent expounders have been cited 
on one side or the other. I do not know that any 
one has gone back and traced to its beginning the 
phrase “‘ advice and consent,” in order to ascertain 
whether it had any accepted meaning asa phrase, 
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apart from the meaning of its separate terms, at 
the time when the Convention adopted it. Curios: 
ty has led me to collect some historical facts which 
seem to me to cast considerable light upon the in 
terpretation. I shall endeavor to show you that the 
phrase * advice and consent ™ had had an acceptert 
meaning, as a phrase, for centuries before 17ST; 
that it meant simply “affirmative vete”; that the 
separate signification of “advice” had long been 
lost sight of; and lastly, by a review of what is 
known of the Convention of that year, that we 


have no reason to believe any new use of the 
phrase to have been then in mind. 
The history of the phrase “advice and con 


sent” is nothing but the history of the gradual 
evolution of the English Parliament from the 

of the 
Norman 


Assembly 
the 


ancestry 


Anglo-Saxon VW itenagemot, or 
of the kingdom, and 

Great Council of the Its 
traced in the oldest document preserved by 
Kemble, wherein Aethilberht, King of Kent, inthe 
with the ad 


Wise men 


realm 


is 


year 604, grants a charter of lands * 
vice of Lawrence the Bishop and of all my princi 
of 
the 


the 


pal men.” Even in the oldest times the theory 
English government, enforced 
rulers, but 


stronger, required the consent as well as the ad 


only against 
weaker formally respected by 
vice of the subject ; and already, in T, we find 
King Sigiraed giving land to Bishop Eardwulf 
**with the advice and consent of my principal 
men,” in the Heptarchie King 
doms, and in the United Kingdoms of Ebert and 


Thenceforth, 


Alfred which succeeded them, clear down to the 
Roman Conquest, we find this formula in continual 
use to express the action of the roval council, inter 

changeably indeed with others, such as * consent 


and license.” The language is indeed Latin 


*consilium” and ‘** consensus” or “ assensus,” 


the words used. The former, when French became 
the tongue of statutes, was at translated 
into ** or The actual 
foree of the formula, as [ bave said, varied with 


The 


theoretical meaning, since the Council was more 


oOnee 


advis,” rarely ‘ conseal.” 


the relative strength of Council and King 


then of a cabinet than of a parliament, must have 
been that which many of our modern Senators 
seem desirous of establishing-—advice by those 
tnost competent or affected, consent by the majori 
ty. This was accurately expressed by Hlodhari, of 
Kent, in 675, “‘ with the advice of the venerable 
Archbishop Theodore and the consent of my prin 
cipal men.” Perhaps the phrase was used in its 
more modern meaning when, in 774, according 
to the contemporary chronicle, Alcred, King of 
Northumbria, * by the advice and consent of all 
his people, deprived of the society of the royal 
family and of the principal men, exchanged “the 
majesty of empire for exile.” 

During the tirst century of despotism after the 
conquest “assent” appears in Bishop 
‘Select Charters’ but But the 
“Witenagemot,” as the Great Council of the King, 
still exists, and that the traditions of its former 
dignity are handed down is shown by the reappear- 
ance of the ancient form for expressing its will 
when the King’s misfortunes have again made its 
will worth expressing. Henry I[. issues the Forest 
Assize of 1184,*‘by the ad vice and assent of the arch 
bishops, bishops,barons, earls, and nobles of Eng- 
land.” John acknowledges that his subjects are 
to be taxed ** by the common advice and assent 
of our council.” The revolutionary “ Provi 
sions” of 1259 under Henry LI. are made “by the 
common advice and consent of the said King and 
the magnates.” In that century there words were 
evidently the technically accurate description of 
legislative action. The greatest English medis- 
val lawyer, Bracton, says: ‘The laws of Eng- 
land cannot be changed or destroyed without the 
common advice and consent of all those by whose 
advice and consent they were promulgated,” 
They are so familiar in statutes of this period 


Norman 


Stubbs’s once. 
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that learned jurists and historians, like Lord 
Campbell and Bishop Stubbs, sometimes un- 
consciously import them into documents where 
they do not belong. 

A peculiarity of English struggles for progress 
was always that they purported to be struggles 
to regain privileges, real or supposed, of olden 
time. Under the Normans the people strove for 
the laws of King Alfred or King Ethelred. They 
stood out for the old rights and for the old formu- 
las. Their liberties were reéstablished during the 
long contests of Plantagenet days, and during 
these the Great Council changed from a cabinet in- 
to the present Parliament. It is characteristic that 
when the contest was won, although the Assembly’s 
oriyinal advisory duties had passed to its offshoot, 
the Privy Council or Ministry, and although 
the monarch no longer presided or assisted in in- 
itiating or shaping its measures, but had himself 
become rather the advising and consenting 
party, nevertheless the enacting clause of the 
legislative decree settled back into the 
ancient form which had _ pronounced the 
deposition of Alcred and the humiliation of John. 
The changes which had made this form delusive 
had been so gradual as to be unnoticed. The 
King, through his Chancellor, asked the “‘ advice” 
of his great Council ; the two houses “‘ advised” 
each other, although now by the established 
method of first, second, and third reading and 
final vote ; together they sent up their combined 
** advice” to the King, although now in theshape 
ofa bill which must be taken whole or not at all. 
This last and crowning victory of the Commons, 
the substitution of the unalterable “ bill” for the 
ancient ‘‘ petition,” which the King could mangle 
before signing, was achieved in the reign of 
Henry VI.; and simultaneously the enacting 
clause takes much its present shape: ‘ De lad- 
vis et assent des Seigneurs espirituelx et tem- 
porelx & les communes d’Engleterre esteantz en 
le dit Parlement, & par auctorite de mesme le 
Parlement.” And so, except for variations between 
Henry VII. and Charles I[., it has remained tothe 
present year of Queen Victoria, under whom the 
enacting clause of every statute reads, ‘‘ Be it 
therefore enacted and declared by the Queen's 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, 1n this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same.” When a 
lawyer familiar with British statute-books means 
to express the action of a legislative body in act- 
mg on a recommendation from the executive 
he naturally falls into the formula ** by and with 
the advice and consent.” That statute-book was 
thumbed by every American lawyer in 1787. It 
has not even yet disappeared from the law of our 
land. Mr. Alexander, in his recent collection of 
British statutes still in force in the State of 
Maryland, indexes fifty-three of the period since 
the Restoration alone. 

Nearly the same form had been used before the 
Revolution in the Parliamentary enactments of 
New York, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. Thus the old 
statutes of North Carolina opened: *‘ Be it enact- 
ed by His Excellency Gabriel Johnston, Esq., Gov- 
ernour, by and with the advice and consent of his 
Majesty’s Council and General Assembly of this 
Province, and it is hereby enacted by the authori- 
ty of thesame.” At first in South Carolina: “Be it 
enacted by His Excellency John Lord Granville 
Palatine and the rest of the true and absolute 
Lords and Proprietors of this Province, by and 
with the advice and consent of the General As- 
sembly now met at Charleston.” 

The words *‘ advice and consent ” had been less 
familiarly used before 1787 to express the action 
of a council or legislative body in confirming 
nominations, because such action was not com- 
mon. It had never become a settled right of the 
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bishop by the King ‘ with the respect of God and 
the advice of the wise men.” By the ephemeral 
Ordinances forced upon Edward IL. in 1310 he was 
to appoint officers ‘‘ with the advice and assent of 
the baronage.” Earls were sometimes so created 
in that century. Knights of the Shire, or repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, were “‘elezted” by the 
Sheriff with the ‘‘assent and arbitrament” of 
the county court. By a curious sporadic use of 
the term the by-laws of Belfast were to be made 
by the “ sovereign and burgesses” of that city, 
with the “ advice and consent” of Arthur Lord 
Chichester and his heirs. None of the above in- 
stances can have any bearing on our Consti- 
tution. But the words ‘‘advice and consent” 
were used in the Constitutions of four States— 
Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, and South 
Carolina—to express the action of the Council in 
confirming the appointments of the Governor. It 
remains to examine whether in these cases the 
words had any other meaning than the usual one 
of ‘‘ affirmance by vote,” and, if so, how large an 
element such altered meaning constituted in the 
mind of the Convention. 

Of the practice in Maryland and South Caro- 
lina I have no information. That in New York, 
under the Constitution of 1777, it was the settled 
practice for the Governor first to nominate and 
the Council subsequently to vote, we have on the 
high authority of its early Governors Clinton and 
Jay. But the provision in the Federal Constitu- 
tion grew probably out of a motion of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts, and it is 
therefore to the latter State that we must princi- 
pally look. On July 18, 1787, Mr. Gorham 
moved “ that the judges be nominated and ap- 
pointed by the Executive, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the second branch; and every 
such nomination shall be made at least —— days 
prior to such appointment.” ‘‘ This mode,” the 
mover said, ‘‘ had been ratified by the experience 
of a hundred and forty years in Massachusetts.” 
We shall see that no one could have been better 
informed than himself as to the Massachusetts 
practice, and that in his mind the nomination 
was an affair of the Governor alone. 

The Massachusetts Council was established in 
1644. Its part in the appointing power was first 
formally recognized in the charter of 1691 as fol- 
lows: ‘And wee doe further Grant and Ordeyne 
that it shall and may be lawful! for the said Gov- 
ernour, with the advice and consent of the Coun- 
cill or assistants, from time to time to nominate 
and appoint Judges Provided alwayes 
that noe such nominacion or appointment 
of officers be made without notice first 
given or summons yssued out seaven dayes before 
such Nominacion or Appointment vnto such of 
the said Councillors or Assistants as shall be at 
that time resideing within Our said Province.” 
We may notice here that the present distinction 
between “ nomination ” and “‘ appointment ” was 
rot recognized in the seventeenth century. Thus 
in Maryland, in 1639, the Assembly provided that 
certain officers should be ‘‘nominated and appoint- 
ed” by the Lieutenant Governor or Chief Judge. 
In 1642 the Governor was authorized by Lord 
Baltimore to ‘‘nominate, elect, and appoint” a 
Lieutenant Governor. In New Hampshire, in 
1680, the President and Council were together to 
‘* choose, nominate, and appoint” such officers as 
they should think fit and necessary. Thus, too, 
back in 1304, King Edward I.,combining the ope- 
rations of a modern political campaign, ‘‘ nomi- 
nated and elected ” William de Hamilton to be 
his Lora Chancellor. 

From the wording of the old charter the Mas- 
sachusetts practice was not clear. But Mr. Gor- 
ham bad long held high official position in colo- 
ny and State, and his statement that the practice 
had been unvaried shows that the nomination 
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and appointment had become regarded as sepa- 
rate acts. Thesame statement shows that the 
nomination had been the exclusive privilege of 
the Executive, for in 1780, when the colonial 
charter was recast into a State Constitution, the 
proviso above quoted had been rewritten, on the 
proposition, apparently unopposed, of a com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Gorham himself was a 
prominent member, to read as follows: ‘* Every 
such nomination shall be made by the Governor, 
and made at least seven days prior to such ap- 
pointment.” The word “advice” must there- 
fore have been a superfluity in the Council's 
equipment. And although the constitutional 
schemes of Hamilton and Pinckney contained in 
their corresponding provisions the word ‘“ con- 
sent” alone, I have not found that ans com- 
ment was made on the addition of “advice” 
in Mr. Gorham’s mction, or in the clause 
as finally adopted. Mr. Gorbam’s motion was 
lost, however, by a tie vote, and in the draft after- 
ward submitted to the Convention by the ‘“‘Com- 
mittee of Detail,” some offices were to be filled by 
the Senate alone, some by the President alone. 
Consideration of these clauses was postponed, 
and they were finally recommitted to the eleven 
selected on August 31, to revise all passages not 
yet acted upon. The latter Committee adopted 
Mr. Gorham’s proposal in the amended form 
which has now become the fundamental law of 
the land. 

We have seen that from the formula, “ The 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate,” a signature by the President and a 
vote by the Senate, just as in the case of a legis- 
lative enactment, would naturally be inferred 
by the lawyers of the Convention. But the first 
impression would be that, as in the case of a 
legislative enactment, the vote would come first 
and the signature afterward; in other words, that 
the Senate would pass a resolution naming some- 
body, which the President might then approve 
or veto. It is noteworthy that the principal 
change made by the Committee of Eleven in Mr. 
Gorham’s proposition was to give the President 
distinctly the right to nominate alone, and to 
make the ‘advice and consent,” or affirmative 
vote of the Senate, a sudsequent matter. Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris, the special champion of this 
clause, answered the objection that the Senate 
were given too much power by saying: ‘* They 
are now to appoint judges nominated to them 
by the President”; and again, that ‘as the Presi- 
dent was to nominate, there would be responsi- 
bility; as the Senate was to concur, there would 
be security.” 

The word “advice” is therefore to be treated 
historically, and not literally. It is interesting 
to note the result of past experiments at a literal 
treatment. The Council in New York which I 
have spoken of was a council of appointment ex- 


clusively. Having no other powers, it sought 
every means of increasing this particular 
power. It has the main credit in history 
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of introducing the “spoils system” into this 
country. The Federalist Council of 1794 seized 
hold of the word ‘‘advice,” and against the 
solemn protest of the Republican Governor, 
George Clinton, made the Federalist Benson a 
Supreme Court Judge without any previous 
nomination, allowing to Clinton but an equal 
vote with each other member of the Council. 
The Republican ‘‘Clinton-Spencer Council” 
of 1801, which marks an epoch in the devel- 
opment of the spoils system, turned the tables on 
the Federalist Governor, John Jay. It refused 
to vote on his nominations. Jay refused to put 
to vote any nomination by a councilman. To 
break the deadlock a convention was called, of 
which Aaron Burr was the presiding officer, and 
which, as the politicians of both parties were 
now committed, passed a declaratory act in the 
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Council’s favor. The working was such that the 
Constitutional Convention of 1821 resolved unani- 
mously, without debate, to abolish the Council 
altogether. 

We may, perhaps, give social standing to the 
word ‘ advice” in constitutions and enacting 
clauses by considering it to be used in its reflex- 
ive or intransitive sense. referring to the mature 
deliberation of the parliamentary action. In 
this sense it appears in the now disused English 
royal veto, “le ioy s'avisera”; and in the note 
made on the English court records when decision 
after an argument is reserved, ** Curia advisari 
vult”; and in the exclamation of a famous Gentle- 
man of Verena, 

* How shall I dote on her with more advice 

That thus without advice begin to love her?’ 

In a few constitutions the word advice is used 
of the Council, standing alone. This is the case 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts. It would 
be interesting to learn whether the Council's pre- 


rogative of advice has any practical value. I do 
not know that the question has ever been 
mooted in this country. It would be hard 


to find a remedy for a snubbed majority of 
councillors. They are an Advisory Board of 
Pardons in Massachusetts; but, as a disrespect- 
ful delegate said of them in the last Constitu- 
tional Convention, ** they have not got the con- 
senting power, and if they have not got that 
they have not got the forbidding power.” In 
Canada the Council has similar advisory powers 
by the Dominion Constitution or ** British North 
America Act, 1867.” The Governor-General has 
always claimed the right to decide on his own 
responsibility, and this right was endorsed by the 
home Government in its instructions to Lord 
Dufferiu and the Marquisof Lorne. The same prac- 
tice holds throughout the British colonies. Their 
privy councils are modelled after that of the moth- 
er country, by and with whose advice her Majesty 
does business; like it, they are composed for execu- 
tive purposes of the Ministry for the time being; 
hike it, they consider their advice in no way legally 
binding; but like it, when their advice is not 
taken, they think it proper immediately to retire 
into private life. Perhaps it was merely in the 
logical sequence of their privy-council theory of 
their own position that those unfortunate New 
York Senators acted, whose resignation because 
their unasked advice was not respected by Presi- 
dent Garfield will be, from the sad event which 
followed, so long remembered i.y this nation. 
EDWARD B. WHITNEY. 
NEw York, January 29. 





REALISM AND IDEALISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Mr. Kenyon Cox’s challenge of my posi 
tion as to the above subject is one which it gives 
me unusual pleasure to take up, for it is not 
often that one can find a disputant on art mat- 
ters who is at once practically learned and theo- 
retically wise enough to make a discussion real- 
ly fruitful, and because the objections of a man 
who, like Mr. Cox, is both, enable m> to see my 
own system of art philosophy more clearly. 
But to cover the ground so completely as to 
answer all the objections that 1 myself can fore- 
see, would require a treatise, and I will try only 
to answer those which Mr. Cox has raised. 

He admits that music is the most purely ideal 
of the arts, and that no relation to the real can 
be found in it. But if art in any form is gov- 
erned by the same law and ‘the same abstract 
definition, then plastic art, like niusic, must abide 
by the law as to the relation of nature with art. 
The whole difficulty hes in the determining exact- 
ly what in any art-production is due to nature and 
what to art. In music this,is easy. If a composer 
should write, say, a pastorale, in which the songs 








The 


of birds and the bleating of sheep came in, he 
would inevitably isolate them, for the most un- 
educated ear would reject them from a harmony, 
and see that in a musical sense they do not wed 
with any melody—they are natural, and the re- 
production of them will not be art but artifice, 
i. ¢., imitation, which is the more successful as it 
is more deceptive, or, in other words, the more 
it resembles nature the less it partakes of the 
ideal. 

I have not used the naturalistic, the 
meaning of which Mr. Cox makes crucial, in any 
exact sense, but as indicating a general tendency 
to receive inspiration from nature rather than 
The anti 
in the 


Nation. 


word 


from the ideal, the source of pure art. 
thesis I make is realism and idealism, and 
three cases of the occurrence of the word * natu 
ralistic” I might have used “realistic” without 
affecting my argument: it means simply a larger 
kind of realism, not necessarily illusive, as all 
pure and successful realism must be. The true 
meaning of naturalism is, of course, that which 
looks to nature, and so may be used of the art of 
painting as cpposed to that of music, or the art 
of Greece as opposed to that of Assyria. 

Mr. Cox’s “contribution to the desired solution” 
will help me to answer more fully all his objec- 
tions to mine, ‘*{The art of] painting has two 
distinct sides: a purely ideal side, corresponding 
to music, and a purely realistic or imitative side. 
A work of absolute idealism would have to be 
confined to the mere musical arrangement of 
colors and lines. . On the contrary, a work 
of pure realism would be the literal imitation, as 
closely as possible, of natural objects without 
any choice, arrangement, or composition. This 
we should recognize as painting.but not as art.” 
Here, and not in the meaning of naturalism, is the 
crux of the problem. ‘ The art of painting” 
accurately speaking, a misnomer, though so uni 
versally used as to make it seem scientific as it 


Is 


may be indispensable; but in an investigation 
like the present the proper term would be “ art 
in painting,” because art constant term 
which combines with elements, and 
makes what we loosely call the art of painting, 
of music, of dancing, of poetry, ete., but in every 
case the ait is to be separated fromthe variable 
element—which may be thought, as in poetry; 
motion, as in dancing; external nature, the visi- 
ble creation, as in painting: or sound, as in mu 
sic. In every case art must have material to 
work with, in defaalt of which it remains not 
merely ideal but incommunicable, lke pictures 
conceived or music thought over to one’s self, of 
which we cannot judge and can say nothing. 
But as music may avoid all naturalistic sugges- 
tion, so may painting avoid all natural form, as 
when Turner painted an illustration of Goethe's 
theory of colors, which I have never seen, but 
which Iam told was * very beautiful” in color, 
and, pace Mr. Cox, it was painting, and any such 
work in pigment would be nothing but painting, 
though a Turkish rug would not. 

Now idealism (in painting) is that form of co 
lor-art in which the materials, whether in har 
monies of line or color, or of the arrangements in 
light and dark, are objects existing in nature, 
possibly, and possibly purely fantastic, but in the 
production of which the reproduction of nature is 
not the object. but in which the expression of 
ideal qualities or conceptions is aimed at alone, 
nature being only a means, Naturalism is sim- 
ply the acceptation of nature as the dominant 
but pot necessarily exclusive source of inspira- 
tion: while realism isthe negation of art, devo- 
tion to the reproduction of Nature as they see and 
know her generally who have correct vision: its 
extreme expression is illusion, Now painting 
may be either of these, or,as Mr. Cox puts it, 
‘‘we have in the art of painting these two ele- 
ments constantly combined in constantly varying 


is a 
various 
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degrees”; but I do not agree with him in his su 
ceeding statement about “pure realism and } 
idealism being almost impossible to find,” becarnse 
they are perfectly easy to find, thouch for o} 
vious reasons not common; few people caring & 


have pictures like Turner's illustration of Goethe 


or those merely realistic, «|. ¢., illusive —work 
which is possible only with ignoble objects and 
pleases only iguoble tastes  Teople will acoept 
music which is purely ideal, but they will not 
look at pictures of which they do pot recognize 
some element of nature, because they have nof 


yet learned to dissociate art and nature in paint 


ing as they bave in music But if ever the time 
should come when the public taste shou!d te so 
highly cultivated that we might recognize svn 
chrounues as we now do symphonies, and .enjey 
passages of color as we do movements ina sna 
ta, we should tind that color-art was quite eal 
as sound-art—/. e¢., quite as capable of existence 


dissociated from nature 
I do not accept Mr. Cy 

** the 

the same work of 


x's detinition of 1 


ism—viz., reconciliation and 


art, of the two elements, roa 


ism and idealism “—because | should maintein 


that naturalism has not necessarily any polation 


whatever to idealism, but is, on the ntrary 
the parent of realism ; and Mr. Cox admits this 
logically when he goes om to sav that a pet t 
work of art should be idealistic and y arried 
out with an almost (why not quite |} deceptive 
realism.” In this case the ideal, and the strain 
of the imagination, would be to repreduce va 
ture, which is not the end of art Anvth i 
proaching deceptive color cannot be rt I 
It may be more pleasing to t mind of the ob 
server, it may be better, but it is not the san 
or mustakable for it AV nature without the pos 
sibility of an accidental imperfection, and free 


from the encumbrance of 
kn 
fall back on that we are 


matter, mav be ideal, 
ust 
und 


which 


and so we 
I reg 


mind 


but we do not w of any such, 


famuihar with 
the 


simply becaus 


naturalism as a tendency 


must underlie all plastic art na 
“eo 


ture is the aggregate of what we 
which 


and from 
we derive our impressions ; but I cat 


cul 


, 
ceive no great art limited by nature, much leas 


as realistic. 
artistic dk 


The color of Turner in its highest 


velopment is distinctly 


non-natural ; it 
would be impossible for nature, dealing with the 
r which Tur- 

Nor would 
nsistent with a realistic land 


He might hs 
both in form and « 


laws of matter. to produce the col 


ner developed from his ideal world 
Titian’s color be c 
scape. ive painted a Venus which, 
Nor, should be realistic, 
it could not have been Titianesque at 
time. The glow of is distinctly 
non-naturalistic unreal ; and 
in my judgment Turner and Titian are the high 
Mr. Cox 
might differ with me in this, but it would be a 
difference of illustration, not of principle, I be- 


heve 


but 
the same 
his fle sh color 

much more, then, 
ideal color we know of. 


est reaches of 


It is only possible to treat such questions in the 
We 
illustrations, but not as arguments, since notwo 
men will agree in the way of looking at any art- 
ist or work of art. Mr. Cox speaks of Pheidias as 
“having attained a resemblance to the actual 
quality of flesh never equalled before or since in 


abstract may use concrete examples as 


sculpture,’ though we know of no piece of work 
from the hand of Pheidias by which we can 
judge; but, according to the evidence of Greek 
critics, this was not the attribute of his work, but 
of that of later artists, Praxiteles and Scopas; 
and certainly, of the statues remaining to us, the 
“Venus of Milo” surpasses in this quality all 
others. Giotto, again, did not return to naiure 
in the sense of drawing from nature, for to my 
mind there is abundant internal evidence that he 
never studied direct from nature. But the idea 
that he was separated from the Byzantine school 
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by being less ‘‘ideal” is one which is inconsis- 
tent with the history of the arts. The Byzantine 
school was not ideal, but conventional and pre- 
scriptive. The artists had set types to follow, for 
all sacred themes, and Giotto conceived them in- 
dependently and otherwise than the set types; but 
the distinction does not touch the question of 
realism and idealism. However, [ do not admit 
to Mr. Cox ‘‘ that the succeeding artists were con- 
stantly approaching nearer and nearer to realistic 
truth,” because their method was purely and sim- 
ply ideal, according to the distinction which Mr, 
Cox accepts between the actual and the ideal. 
We see no internal evidence of a realistic method 
of study until Titian, and with him only in por- 
traiture. The artists after Giotto became more 
intellectual, and art had much greater vitality, 
but did not change its method. What ‘‘ made 
possible” the great ideal work of the Cinquecento 
was the gradual development of higher technical 
excellence than Italian art had ever known, and 
a quite unprecedented encouragement of art in 
all directions, bringing in many more artists and 
of a higher intellectual power than ever before. 
It was, a> in the time of Pericles in Greece, col- 
lective effort, vigorous emulation, and cumula- 
tive triumphs—a live movement of a real school, 
in which men were inspired by a common enthu- 
siasm. ‘These are what ‘‘made possible” Titian 
and Raphael as well as a sound ideal method of 
study. 

I have trespassed too far on the number of the 
Nation which may contain this to follow out all 
the suggestions and questions of Mr. Cox’s 
thoughtful letter; but one more point I cannot 
leave unnoticed in justice to my own views. I 
consider the best period of Italian ideal art that 
from Masaccioto Raphael, but not at all because 
of the “‘ lack of expression and individuality of 
head,” but because these are the indications of a 
pure idealistic method and noble ideal types. The 
Greek sculptors of the best period show the same 
characteristics, and { should therefore go back 
further even than Cimabue; but Giotto is far 
enough, and he marks the advent of the distinc- 
tively Italian school of painting, and is gene- 
rally considered, incorrectly, a naturalistic paint- 
er. For that reason I singled him out as purely 
idealistic. W. J. STILLMAN, 

Lonpon, January 23, 1886. 








SOUIrHERN OPPOSITION TO THE BLAIR 
BILL. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NAaArTION : 


Sir: While renewing my subscription to the 
Nation for the ensuing year, permit me, a native 
of the South and a resident of New Orleans for 
twenty years, to express my earnest approval of 
your editorial in No. 1073 on “ Federal Aid to 
Education.” I withdrew from tne Louisiana 
Educational Society because its directors per- 
sisted in clamoring for an appropriation from 
the Federal Treasury and advocated the passage 
of the Blair Bill. More than a year ago I main- 
tained, in a public session of the Society, that if 
we could have free trade and free ships, and 
could teach the people of Louisiana to rely on 
themselves, instead of looking to the Federal 
Government as a deus ex machina, from whom 
all blessings flow, we could easily raise at home 
all the money we needed for schools, with the 
immense advantage of having the people realize 
that the money comes out of their own pockets, 
and have them look after its expenditure them- 
selves. 

There are thousands of Southern people hearti- 
ly with you in your efforts for (1) civil-service 
reform, (2) elimination of the “ protective” fea- 
tures of the tariff, i. e., a tariff only for revenue, 
anc (8) a repeal of the Bland silver-coinage act 
of 1878. Many of your subscribers here would 


, 


: The Nation. 


| be glad to see more discussion of the tariff, syn- 
thetic and constructive, as well as analytic and 
destructive. When the free-traders, Professor 
Sumner, Mr. Philpott, and others, appeared be- 
fore the Tariff Commission in 1882, they had ad- 
mirable criticisms of the existing tariff, destruc- 
tive of the arguments of the protectionists ; but 
when asked to propose a system of revenue to 
substitute for it, they, with the exception of Mr. 
Thomas G, Shearman, of New York, bad no plan 
to offer. 

In closing, 1 venture to protest against the in- 
jurious remarks you make in No. 1073 about the 
trade of New Orleans. In many directions 
New Orleans has advanced during the last seven 
years. The city never exported 70 per cent. of 
the cotton, and now exports more than 26 per 
cent. including through-trade—that is, cotton 
compressed 1n the interior and transferred direct 
from cars to ships. I[t never imported 80 per 
cent. of the coffee. It ‘is not going down hill 
relatively nor absolutely. Not one-tenth of the 
sums spent upon the harbor of New York has 
been spent upon the harbor of New Orleans. 
You say: ‘The badness ot the soil and climate 
and the harbor are killing New Orleans by inches.” 
The soil for one hundred miles down and many hun- 
dred miles up the river is of the most inexhausti- 
ble fertihty. I was brought up in the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky, and know what gvod soil is, 
and after wide observation I think that no soil is 
of such deep and inexhaustible fertil.ty as that 
of the country tributary to New Orleans. The 
harbor here is very fine—deep and perfectly safe, 
and is fuller of ships than ever. 

Tne greatest drawback to our port is the high 
war tariff, which compels the ships to come here 
in ballast for outward cargo. As to the climate, 
it is cool in summer, fanned by the Gulf breezes, 
temperature often never rising above 87° during 
the summer, and rarely above 90°; no sunstrokes: 
usually warm in winter. In no city in the 
United States are the variations of temperature 
so small. The death-rate among the whites is 
only 22 per 1,000 per annum. The proportion of 
people past eighty years is very large. I have 
brought up a family of six children, usually 
staying here all the year round, and never had a 
case of malarial or other fever. 

Ido not ask you to publish this letter, but in 
view of your wide circulation and immense in- 
fluence, I do ask you to correct the injustice you 
have done our city. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
B. P. FoRMAN. 

NEw ORLEANS, January 25, 1886. 





A GREEK PLAY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To THE EpriToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I wish to call the attention of those 
readers of the Nation who are interested in the 
study of the Greek language and life, to the 
efforts which are being made at the University 
of Pennsylvania to diffuse the knowledge of 
Hellenic life and character by bringing out a 
Greek play in Philadelphia. This project was 
first mooted among the students before the last 
summer vacation. The professor of Compara- 
tive Philology, Dr. Morton W. Easton, imme- 
diately set about the preliminary arrangements. 
It was at once decided that the play to be per- 
formed should be a comedy of Aristophanes, and 
after some discussion the play selected was ‘‘ The 
Acharnians.” Mr. Hugh A. Clarke, the Pro- 
fessor of Music, devoted his summer vacation to 
the composition of suitable music for the cho- 
ruses. It was understood that the principal 
parts in the cast would be filled by competition, 
and some of the students therefore spent the 





summer in preparing themselves for it, 
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Early in the winter a large meeting was held 
of the alumni interested in the matter, together 
with some of the professors and the principal 
competitors among the students. At this meet- 
ing the selection of the play was ratified; and it 
was decided to give two performances, the first 
on the evening of Friday, May 14th, and the sec- 
ond—a matinée—on the following day. Various 
sub-committees to aid in the work were appoint- 
ed by Provost Pepper, who presided. A short 
time afterwards the first competition took place, 
and those students who were the most promising 
were assigned to the principal speaking charac- 
ters. Since then the entire cast has been filled 
from a list of over seventy competitors. A cho- 
rus of twenty-four voices has been selected in 
like manner, but inasmuch as this number would 
hardly give a sufficient volume of sound to fill 
the Academy of Music, where the performance is 
to take place, it is proposed to have a supple- 
mentary chorus of about fifty voices seated in 
front of the stage. The training of the orchestra 
will begin in due time. Those having the play 
in charge have endeavored to be beforehand in 
their preparations; and as far as the actors and 
chorus are concerned, no effort has been spared 
to give to the inexperienced amateurs who take 
part all the time they need for preparation. The 
costumes and properties are now being made. 
The scenery, which is now being painted by Mr. 
Russell Smith, will give a perfect representation 
of an Athenian street, and will include some of 
the best examples of plain Doric and [onic build- 
ings, such as the Theseion, the Erechtheion, and 
the Temple of Llyssus, with a distant view of the 
Acropolis. The selection of a comedy is of course 
of the nature of anexperiment. Representations 
of the Greek tragedies have been given in Eng- 
land; but comedies have not been by any means 
so frequently produced, and even in Germany 
such performances are comparatively rare. So 
far as my knowledge goes a Greek comedy has 
never been given in America. 

Among the comedies of Aristophanes, ‘‘ The 
Acharnians” is beyond all question the best for a 
modern audience. It is comparatively tree from 
coarseness, and not more than twenty lines will 
have to be omitted on that account. There is 
great variety of action; there are no long dia- 
logues, as in other comedies of Aristophanes. 
Historically, it is extremely interesting, although 
“The Clouds” is more frequently read in colleges 
because of its interest for students of philosophy. 
1 believe that ‘‘ The Acharnians ” is a better edu- 
cator for a nineteenth-century audience com- 
posed of people who, if they take any interest in 
the matter at all, are likely to take more in the 
thirty years’ struggle between Athens and Sparta 
than in the estimate placed upon Socrates and his 
philosophy by the Athenian rabble. 

The committee in charge of the play will be 
extremely happy to receive suggestions from 
those who take an interest in the performance; 
and they will gladly furnish any information to 
those who desire to witness the play. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS Rosins, jr. 
729 WALNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, February 2, 1886, 





A SWARTHMORE CONGRESS. 
To THE EprToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: You have given much of your valuable 
space to the subject of the Johns Hopkins House 
of Commons. I hope you will find room fora 
short account of an institution we have here at 
Swarthmore College that we consider more Ame- 
rican and practicable. It is a Congress, com- 
posed of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
chosen in the following manner: Each of the 
four classes elects a certain number of delegates to 
the Electoral College. This body elects a Presi- 
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dent, who writes a message, and signs or vetoes | Washington decree that eighty cents shall be a 


bills, from the Faculty. Then the delegations 
from the different classes ballot separately for 
members of the upper chamber, the Freshman 
class electing two, Sophomores three, Juniors 
four, aud Seniors five. This makes fourteen Sena- 
tors. The remaining delegates,numbering twenty- 
five, compose the House of Representatives. Each 
Congressman is assigned to a certain State, whose 
interests it is his duty to look after. The States 
are fairly distributed geographically. The rules 
of the national House and Senate, slightly modi- 
fied, govern the two bodies. The roll of States is 
called for the introduction of bills on the first 
meeting in each month, and all bills are referred 
to the appropriate committees. We meet about 
once a week in the large study hall, where the 
galleries are set apart for visitors. The President, 
Senators, and Representatives hold their office 
for one year. Among other bills passed was one 
*To Suspend the Coinage of Silver,” ‘* To Im- 
prove the Civil Service,” ** To Regulate the Sala- 
ries of United States Deputy Marshals,” and to 
appropriate money to build a monument to (»rie- 
ral Grant. Ww, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 





THE SILVER FRAUD. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Please pardon me the egotism of opening 
this letter with some words about myself. I do 
so because my case is typical of many belonging 


dollar, will some friend of silver explain to me 
the equity of taking from a sick woman twenty 
per cent. of what she has worked for, and giving 
it to aman wh» has not worked for it / or what 
ultimate benefit would accrue to the country 
thereby ¢ I do not know that my debtor would 
defraud me under any circumstances, but, in the 
light of past experience, I should prefer to know 
that he could not 

I have spoken of myself only, but I am one of 
thousands like me who are interested in having 
an honestdollar, It is the flattest demagogism to 
talk about a conspiracy of bondholders and bank 
ers againstsilver. For one ** bloated bondholder™ 
who would be injured by a depreciated currency, 
thousands of women and children and thrifty la 
borers who have invested their little all in bonds 
and mortgages for safety would be robbed. All 
this outery about the poor debtor is mere politi 


| cal clap-trap—as if debt could be wiped out by 


to my class, and serves to place in a strong light | 


the helplessness of non-voting taxpayers against 
fraud of every description, especially a great na- 
tional fraud such as the champions of silver are 
seeking to perpetrate. 

I have been supporting myself for thirteen 
years, and during that time have made, by my 
own labor, without speculation of any sort, near 


$12,000 ; yet to-day I am still a working woman, | 


with barely $3,000 between me and utter poverty 
should sickness put a stop to my activity. This, 
you may say, is the result of my own bad manage- 
ment; but the only mistake committed in any of 
my investments, so far as I can see, is due to the 
fact that they were all based upon the necessary 
assumption that somebody or something could be 
trusted. 

My first less was in an AJabama cotton mill, 
whose president speculated with the funds, and 
contrived, through some legal sleight of hand 
which I never understood, to shift his losses upon 
the stockholders. I next invested in railroad 
stock of one of the oldest and solidest corpora- 
tions in the State. I[ bought at 6, and in a few 
months the stock had dropped to 66. I after- 
ward tried bank stock, with results akin to my 
cotton-mill experiment. 

I now determined to invest in land, as the only 
absolutely safe thing. I accordingly purchased, 
for $3,000, one hundred and forty acres on the 
outskirts of a pretty village, intending there to 
establish a dairy farm. After laying out several 
hundred dollars in improvements, I suddenly lost 
my health, and spent the better part of fourteen 
months in bed, supporting myself by writing 
with my hands propped on a pillow, and by hav- 
ing pupils come and recite at my bedside. In 
the meantime, my land was uncultivated, my 
fences burnt by negroes for fire-wood, and one 
hundred choice fruit trees I had planted tram- 
pled down by. other people's’ cattle, so that I was 
glad to sell out at a loss of $500. The purchaser 
paid $500 cash, giving for the remainder his 
notes secured by the land. I have not collected 
these notes as they fell due, because goud notes, 
secured by real estate, seemed to me a safer in- 
vestment than the land itself, and, like women 
generally, | care more for safety than for large 


merely transferring the deficiency to somebody 

else’s pocket! It is an absolute mathematical 

truth that every debt will assuredly be paid to 

the uttermost farthing, the only question being 

whether by the one who justly owes it or by 

somebody else. A LABORING WOMAN, 
Macon, Ga., February 4, 1886. 


MITHRA THE MEDIATOR 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: If no one else has answered the question of 
your correspondent *H. C. L.,” in No, 1071 of 
your issue, respecting the character of Mithra as 
a mediator between Hormazd and Abriman, may 
I be allowed to refer him to cap. 46 of Plautarch’'s 
‘Isis and Osins*? He is there called a weoirns : 
and I think he was undoubtedly so regarded by 


Manes, who speaks of him as Christ.—Yours 
faithfully, S. B. 


WARK, NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND, January 22, 1886 


THE COLD IN FLORIDA. 
To THE EpIror OF THE NATION : 

Sir: It is fairto say that the full eects of the 
late freeze in Florida are now known. There has 
been a loss in income, but practically no loss in 
capital. The greater part of the oranges on the 
trees were frozen, except along the Indian River 
and toa certain extent in the high pine groves. 
From fifteen to fifty per cent. of the young nur- 
sery stuck was killed. Bearing trees and those 
coming into bearipg were practically uninjured. 
Some vegetables were lost, but there is time to 
grow another crop this season. The first feeling 
of alarm has passed away, and every day the in 
jury done grows less. —Yours respectfully, 

ALFRED Bishop Mason. 


JACKSONVILLE, TAMPA AND KEY West Railway c\ 
JACKSONVILLE, FLa., February 1, 1886 








RADISSON'’S VOYAGES. 
To THE Eprtor OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: it may be of interest to some readers of 
the Nation to know that in Radisson's * Voyages’ 
—the latest publication of the Prince Society— 
are references to aboriginal occupation of some 
places on the Richelieu River and Lake Cham- 
plain, hitherto supposed prehistoric. In 1652 Ra- 
disson was taken prisoner by some * Irokoits.” 
While being carried by them up the “ River of 
Richelieu,” he says: ‘* At 3 of the clock in the 
afternoone we came into a rappid streame, where 
we weare forced to land and carry our Equipages 
and boats thorough a dangerous place.” This 
was evidently the rapids at and below St. Johns. 
“Att night, where we found Cottages ready 
made,” reasonably points to an aboriginal vil- 
lage site found by me in 1583, about twelve miles 


returns from capital. Now, if our Solons at ' above St. Johns, near Isle aux Noix, ‘The 


| great high rushes.” 


! 
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morning early following we marched. 

Sejourning awhile, we came to a lake 6 leagues 
wide. Wee arrived to a fine sandy 
bancke, where not long before many Cabbanes 
weare errected and places made where Prison 
ers weare tyed.” This “fine sandy bancke,” it 
seems to me, was no other than that on the bey 
in Plattsburgh, about thirty miles from Isle aux 
Noix. During the last seven years, on this bank. 
thousands of stone implements and weapons and 
bushels of fragments of pottery have been found 
This sand ridge has no equal in size, location, and 
evidence of aboriginal occupation between St 
Johns and Plattsburgh. In the night " 
people sweated ” themselves, and caroused 
feasted on two bears they had killed during the 
day. Then they were frightened, and © embarked 


our wild 


and 


themselves speedily.’ Radisson was made to lie 


down “‘ whilst they rowed very hard. [slept se 
curely till the morning, where t found meselfe in 
He probably 
marsh between the mouths of the Au Sable rivers, 


about ten miles from the * fine sandy bancke.’ 


Was in the 


Radisson’s different vovages and experiences 
are quaintly and graphically described, and may 
be considered fairly reliable 
the country of the * 
lakes, and also Hudson's Ray 

Yours truly, DS 


He twice went to 


Irokoits,” visited the great 


KELLOGG 
PLaTTssurnen, N, Y., February 1, 1Ss0 


Notes. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. Manasseh Cutter, the 
patron saint of Ohio and the Northwest, as he 
might be called, is in preparation at the hands of 
descendants living in Marietta, In the October 
proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
trom which we learn this, there is a curious reve 
lation of Sparks’s apotheosis of Washington, in 
suppressing a sentence from a letter showing 
his interest in a certain Philadelphia lottery 
Acconiing to the Rev. E. E. Hale, he held tickets 
in it; and the Rev. A. P. Peabody tells, in a re 
port read 
having been the manager of 
lottery in 1768, 

Acconiing to No. 2 of the Johns Hopkins Mod 
ern Language Notes, Prof. James Morgan Hart, 
of the University of Cincinnati, is making an ex 
haustive collection of Anglo-Saxon words from 
all existing separate lexicons, special glossaries, 
grammars, scientific periodicals, reviews, etc., to 
form ultumately a complete Anglo-Saxon lexicon. 

Besides writing the hfe of Izaak Walton for his 
own series of * English Worthies,’ Mr. Andrew 
Lang will write the volume on St. Andrew’s for 
the new series of ‘Historic Towns.’ A Freach 
translation of his sketch of Mythology, by M. 
Leon Parmentier, has just been published is Paris 
(A. Dupret; New York: F. W. Christern), with 
an introduction and notes by M. Charles Michel. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have in press an un- 
abridged edition of ‘Guy Mannering,’ annotated 
for schools. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s new book, 
Sermons and Addresses delivered in America, a 
Lecture on Dante, and Farewell Thoughts on 
America, will be published in London on Feb- 
ruary 20, and simultaneously in New York by 
E. P. Dutton & Co, 

Ten years ago the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ of Har 
riet and Sophia Lee, revived in the edition of 
1866 published by Hurd & Houghton, were al 
ready out of print, so far as the editors of the 
‘American Catalogue’ could discover. Hongh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., the successors of that firm, 
have reprinted the three volumes from the plates, 
and whether or not the Tales will be found to 
have “‘ come into fashion again,” as the publish- 


before the Society, of Washington 
a Mountain Road 


containing 
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ers hoped and predicted in 1866, they can be read 


with pleasure either for their own sakes or for 
the light they throw on the times in which they 
first appeared. 
as well as in the writing and reading of books, 
and the typography of the Tales, though only two 
decades old, has a certain antiquity of taste not 
unsuited to a revival. 

The title of Dr. Henry M. Field’s latest book of 
travels, ‘ The Greek Islands, and Turkey After 
the War, has disappointment for readers who 
take a special interest in the Greek Islands, seeing 
that his description of them occupies scarcely a 
dozen pages. Of their present condition and 
prospects he says not a word, nor does he attempt 


to picture their scenery except in the case of 


There is a fashion in the making | 


Mitylene, which, he inadvertently says, ‘lies | 


midway betwen the shores of Asia Minor and 
the mainland of Greece,’ 
only eight miles from the coast of Asia Minor at 
its nearest point. Dr. Field’s impressions of Con- 


stantinople in 1882 are interesting, as he not only | 
is a good observer, but had unusually favorable | 


opportunities for forming an intelligent opinion. 


The closing chapters relate briefly the causes and | 
principal events in the war of 1877, and a few | 


unimportant incideats and impressions during his 
ride across Bulgaria and Ruinania. 

The huge memorial volume, ‘One Hundred 
Years of Temperance, 1785-1885’ (Nation- 
al Temperance Society), is a haystack of facts 
which cannot be called readable in their present 
form, and which ought to be worked over by one 
mind into something distinct and impressive. 
No editor’s name is attached to the book, and 
there 1s little evidence of editing except in the 
mere arrangement. We will give one example 
of the imperfection of the present scheme. A 
chapter on the temperance press might naturally 
have been looked for, but it is lacking, and where 
shall one turn to find the first temperance paper? 
There 


thropist, and its editor William Collier, a Baptist 
clergyman, to seek the desired information 
under ** A Century of Church Work—The Bap- 
tist Churcb.” 

The Earl of Iddesleigh has published (New 
York : Scribner & Welford) a discourse on ‘The 
Pleasures, the Dangers, and the Uses of Desultory 
Reading,’ which he read as Lord Rector to the 
students of the University of Edinburgh last No- 
vember. The newly-ennobled lecturer dwelt on 
the advantages of varying the kind of books one 
should read, citing Dr. Johnson, Bacon, Carlyle, 
and Arnold, of Rugby, as to the absolute utility 
of desultory reading, and its indisputable advan 
tage over reading rigidly restricted to the main 
work of a man’s life. Incidentally he gave in- 
teresting evidence as to his own actions: ‘I 
never read so many novels in succession as dur- 
ing the months that I was working for my degree 
at the rate of ten or twelve hours a day ; and in the 
week when [ was actually under examination I 
read through the *‘ Arabian Nights’ in the eve- 
ning.” Sir Stafford urges again the sound advice 
that the student should ** master at least one sub- 
ject of study by sheer hard work, without the aid 


of any of the mgenious inventions for saving | 


time and trouble which are so dangerously 
tempting.” As to the mass of new books of more 
or less value, his suggestions are equally sound, 
if not more novel; he does not quote Emerson’s 
advice, not to read anything not a year old; but 
he does quote Lowell’s kindred epigram : * For 
reading new books is like eating new bread : one 
can bear it at first, but by gradual steps he is 
brought to death’s door by mental dyspepsy.” 
The bound volumes of the Critic for last year 


> the fact being that it is | 


‘The Nation. 


periodicals, is a leading article, generally signed, 
and generally on a literary subject. The papers 
called ‘** Authors at Home” have been extended 
from five to fifteen, and with them may be classed 
one on Bret Harte’s estimation in Germany, a 
celebration of Mark Twain’s fiftieth birthday, 
Mr. Gosse’s notes on America, a talk with Froude 
on his arrival, etc. Sometimes the article becomes 
an obituary, as in the case of Richard Grant 
White, Victor Hugo, Grant, McClellan, and *‘ H. 
H.” Sometimes it touches on politics, as when 
treating of the Riel rebellion, the Anglo-Russian 
crisis last spring, the Caroline Islands dispute, the 
abolition of duties on works of art, ete. Arbor 
Day forms another topic, and Francis Parkman 
commemorates the 200th anniversary of the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Two volumes of the Sanitarian, also, the 14th 
and 15th (New York: A. N. Bell), are on our ta- 
ble. The contents consist to a large extent of 
papers by professional men, which are at least 
suggestive when not authoritative. We cannot 
well summarize the topi:s, but we have been espe- 


| cially interested in a paper on ‘‘ The Ultimate 


is no index, and one must know that | 
the name of that paper was the National Philan- | 


of Sanitation by Fire.” 

Mr. Francis Rawle’s paper on *‘ Car Trust Se- 
eurities” (Philadelphia: Thos. S. Dando & Co.), 
read at the meeting of the American Bar Associ- 
ation last August, bas been reprinted from the 
transactions of that body, in a fair pamphlet of 
nearly fifty pages. It is a clear and valuable 
presentation of the law on a novel and useful 
but perilous form of security. There are some 
remarks, near the end, *‘ as to the commercial as- 
pect ” of this sort of investment, which will have 
a bitter but wholesome interest for many invest- 
ors; for it is certain that car trusts have in par- 
ticular instances proved to be an engine for hoist- 
ing money out of the investor hardly inferior to 
the mock auction itself. That the analogy here 
suggested is nota necessary one, Mr. Rawle plain- 
ly shows. Indeed, the victims themselves woulda 
probably confess it; and after reserving, per- 
haps, a certain quantity of peculiar damnation 
for their advisers, even they would allow that the 
fault was not (if we may be pardoned the expres- 


| sion) in their cars, but in themselves, that they 


were taken in. Very interesting questions as to 
the law of conditional sales and chattel mortgages 
are illustrated in this pamphlet, and we com- 
mend its brief and intelligent discussion to the 
legal reader. 

The second edition of the ‘Random Recollec- 
tions’ of Mr. Henry B. Stanton has been con- 
siderably enlarged, and repairs to some extent 


| the most noticeable defect in the first edition, 


viz. : its slurring over the author's connection with 
the anti-slavery agitation. [In this portion we re- 
mark an erroneous date, on page 57—‘* 1439” for 
**1836.” But our octogenarian’s mind, unlike 
that of old people in general, prefers to linger on 
his later experience, as a lawyer, a politician, or 
journalist, and no one will deny that he has 
much that is entertaining to recall. He attended 
the most epoch-making party conventions; he saw 
John Quincy Adams stricken with death in the 
House of Representatives; he has writtem the 


| obituaries of many famous men and women—he 


enumerates them with a survivor's satisfaction. 
Gerrit Smith’s was one of these. Mr. Stanton 
took the risk of printing it in the Sun on the 


| morning of the day when (as it proved) the vene- 


are numbered III. and IV. of the new series. The 


chief feature of our weekly contemporary, apart 


from its reviews and its selections from other ' 





rable philanthropist breathed his last. *‘ Mr. 
Stanton,” said the night editor that afternoon, 
“that was one of the grandest newspaper beats 
that ever happened in New York! And how for- 
tunate it is for us that Mr. Smith died to-day! 
It would have been very embarrassing if he had 
recovered.” Alas for the truth of history! As 
we have heard Mr. Stanton relate the story, the 
words were: “Glorious old Gerrit Smith! he 
never went,back on us!” 
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D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, send us an outline 
map of the United States, in four sections and as 
many sheets, the joint product of Dr. Albert B. 
Hart and Mr. Edward Channing. The size is 
Jarge, each sheet measuring 29 by 42 inches, with 
the intent to be tacked to a wall and colored or 
inscribed according to the lecturer’s needs. In 
this way history, geography, and geology can be 
taught progressively, by a liberal use of sheets. 
The idea is an excellent one, and the publication 
deserves the support of teachers. 

From D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, we have two 
more examples of their series of ‘* Wide Awake 
Art Prints”—‘* Wild Duck:,” by Charles Volkmar, 
and ‘In Holland,” by F. Childe Hassam. These, 
like their predecessors, are a reproduction in 
photogravure by the Lewis Co. of original de- 
signs in color for Wide Awake; and as the 
latter have already been engraved on wood, a 
very interesting comparison is afforded. 

“But why this talk about ‘ compulsory ’ pray- 
ers?’ asks the Unitarian, the new sectarian 
monthly of Chicago, apropos of ‘‘the annual 
movement against morning prayers at Harvard.” 
“No! Let the question be argued fairly—simply 
of ‘prayers.’” But why ‘“ annual” movement 
(we ask in turn), and not daily or perennial move- 
ment? We cite this absurd language merely be- 
cause the Unitarian purports to offer (in the 
words of Channing displayed at its head) ‘a 
purer, higher form of Christianity, such 
as will approve itself to men of profound think- 
ing and feeling.” 

We have received from David G. Francis the 
January number of the Antiquary, containing 
at least two articles of first-rate importance. 
The opening article is by Hubert Hall, and is en- 
titled ** Notes on the History of the Crown-Lands.” 
The present article, ‘“‘ Part IL., Introduction,” 
treats of the external history of these lands—that 
is, their origin (principally in the conversion of 
Folk-land into Terra Regis), and their disposi- 
tion—the gradual misappropriation of this prop- 
erty by being bestowed upon courtiers and fa- 
vorites, until its alienation was prohibited by an 
act passed after the Revolution. The crown-lands, 
he thinks it probable, reached their greatest ex 
tent in the reign of Henry [f. The other princi- 
pal article is one of Mr. Bickley’s upon * Cele- 
brated Birth-places,” this being a visit to Fenny 
Drayton, the birth-place of George Fox. It is a 
very interesting description of this out-of-the- 
way Leicestershire village, accompanied with a 
number of personal incidents and memorials of 
Fox. Mr. Brailsford’s paper, **The Wyatts of Al- 
lington Castle, Kent,” is also of value, especially 
in the account of the poet Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
Other articles are: ‘Glimpses of Old London,” 
‘** Quaint Conceits in Pottery,” both well illus- 
trated; ‘‘An Unpublished Letter from Baron 
Wainwright to Lady Sundon,” ‘Wandering Eng- 
lishmen,” by J. Theodore Bent, and part of a 
series by Mr. Round, upon ‘‘ Municipal Offices”; 
the present article being the conclusion of Col- 
chester, and treating only of certain inferior and 
generally unimportant offices. 

Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson (‘‘ Rapier” of the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News of 
which he is the editor), and the assistant editor 
of the ‘‘ Badminten Library of Sports and Pas- 
times,” has prepared for Messrs. Longman ‘ The 
Year's Sport: A Review of British Sports and 
Pastimes for the Year 1885,’ a year-book which 
will appear regularly hereafter. In view of the 
enormous interest which the Englishman at 
home and the Briton abroad take in sport of all 
kinds, it is curious that such a work has not been 
undertaken long ago. 

Curious also is it, considering the very im- 
portant place heid by the theatre in French life, 
that hitherto there has been no weekly or monthly 
periodical in France devoted to the drama. The 
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Revue des Deux Mondes, the Nouvelle Revue, the 
Revue Bleue, and the other leading reviews give 
careful consideration to the stage. But while 
there were many journals of art, pictorial and 
plastic, and of music, there was none for the 
theatre. To fill this want M. Edmond Stoullig, 
the energetic editor of the ten-year-old ‘ Annales 
du ThéAtre et de la Musique,’ has now under- 
taken the Revue @Art Dramatique (Paris: A. 
Dupret; New York: F.W. Christern), which is to 
appear on the first and fifteenth of every month. 
The monthly parts contam each sixty-four pages; 
and in make-up the new review is not unhke the 
Revue des Deux Mondes or the Nouvelle Revue. 
It is intended to discuss in its pages everything 
relating to the theatre, ancient and modern, in 
France and throughout the world. In addition 
to the contributed magazine essays there is a re- 
view of the current French stage, and a depart- 
ment for the criticism of new books about the 
stage. To the first two numbers M. Sarcey con- 
tributes an acute study of the actor, his peculiar 
qualifications and his position in society. Among 
the other regular contributors are M. Vitu, M. 
Thierry, M. Mézitres, M. Charles Garnier, and 
M. Camille Saint-Saé ns. 

The custom of offering a dinner to all the per- 
sons engaged in a play on its one hundredth per- 
formance is going out in Paris; hundredth per- 
formances are too common. Dumas is thought 
tohave given it the coup de grace by substituting 
the gift of a copy of the play, well bound, and 
made precious by a copy in the author’s own 
hand of the most striking lines of the actor to 
whom it is given. But M. Courtois asks how 
those unfortunate actors are pleased whose only 
speech was ** Madame la baronne est servie,” or 
‘*La voiture de M. le comte est avancée.” Will 
their descendants be likely to preserve the volume 
as a proof of their ancestor’s glory ? Probably 
such monologists would prefer the good supper 
which they have lost to the best bound copy of a 
play in which they had so little part. 

Dickens and Dumas furnish the subjects of the 
two leading papers in Le Livre for January. M. 
R. Du Pontavice de Heussey treats of Dickens’s 
first visit to Paris, ingeniously piecing together, 
in the form of a diary or connected letters, ex- 
tracts from the novelist’s correspondence with 
Lady Blessington, Count d’Orsay, John Forster, 
Landor, etc. The period was 184-47. Among 
Dickens's observations, wnich seldom go below 
the surface, his impressions of persons are the 
most noteworthy, as in the case of Victor Hugo 
and the elder Dumas. .The latter was already a 
‘“ colossus,” yet, as it happens, the portrait of him 
fourteen years earlier, by Déveria, accompany- 
ing the succeeding paper on his ‘* Tour de Nesles,” 
shows a quite slender figure and a face in which 
intellect predominates over sensuousness. There 
are two portraits of Dickens—one anonymous, at 
eighteen, as alleged, and the other after D’Orsay’s 
pen sketch in 1845. His present eulogistic bio- 
grapher annotates his letters intelligently for the 
most part, but when Dickens writes Lady Bless- 
ington of having met *‘ Bruffum,” we are told 
that this was the surname Lord 
Brougham. For surname read nickname, as a 
late member of the New York bar was sometimes 
disrespectfully called ‘* Stufton ” for Stoughton. 

We have received the first issue of a Bollettino 
proceeding from the Bibhoteca Nazionale Cen- 
trale of Florence. It records the accessions to 
that library of -[talian publications derived from 
the copyright obligation to depesit copies (diritto 
distampo). On the last page is an index of au- 
thors. a convenient innovation. The Victor 
Emanuel Library will publish periodically a com- 
plementary list of foreign works acquired by the 
libraries of the kingdom. 

The invaluable Index of Articles upon Ameri- 
can Local History now publishing in the Bulletin 


(surnom) of 


The Nation. 


of the Boston Public Library is carried as far as 
the letter Min No. 72. The same number con- 
tains a classified index to the maps in the publi- 
cations of the London Geological Society ; an 
index to the pictures and plans of library build 
ings in the of the Boston Public 
Library; and a selected list of the subjects treated 
in the Parliamentary sessional papers of 1884 
The gifts to this noble institution continue to be 
numerous and princely. 

**Reference Notes on Journalism” are to 
found in No. 13 of the Library Bulletin of Cor 
nell University, which concludes, by the way, 
the first volume. 

The commercial statistics for Chili for the 
year 1884, just published by the proper depart- 
ment, show a falling off in importations from 
Great Britain and France, but an increase from 
Germany, the United States, and Italy respec- 
tively. Though Germany exports to the repub- 
lic just one-half what Great Britain does, ber 
traders are making prodigious advances in com- 
petition with the English. They have quad- 
rupled their exports to Chili in five years (187+ 
1884). In the same period the United States has 
tripled her exports, which are still less than half 
those of Germany. By far the greatest amount 
(about two-thirds) of Chilis exports goes to 
England, 

Among the numerous tributes to Bismarck on 
his seventieth birthday was a Latin poem, re 
counting his various services to Germany. The 
following stanza celebrates the latest: 


Possession 


be 


“ Prosperent Imperti 
Nunc intratw viw ; 
Valeat tellus amoena 
Camerun, Angra Pequena ; 
Vivant colonia.” 
The last German expedition into the interior 
of Eastern Africa, by the way, has taken six li- 
braries for the stations, which have been spe- 
cially selected and given for that purpose by a 
German publishing house. 


—The second number of Modern Language 
Notes (Baltimore) opens with an article on na- 
tive and foreign words in De Quincey, by Profes- 
sor Albert S. Cook, of the University of Califor- 
nia. Mr. Todd, one of the associate editors, writes 


pleasantly about Tilley’s ‘ Literature of the French | 


Renaissance,’ a very weak book, which the re 
viewer 1s generous enough to praise without dwell- 
ing upon its slightness. Then follows a discrimi- 
nating notice of Gummere’s * Handbook of Po- 
etics,) by Professor Hart, of the University of 
Cincinnati. The review by Dr. Goebel of Paul- 
sen’s ‘Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts,’ as 
it deals with a work of the highest excellence, is 
more ambitious in its tone than other articles in 
the present number. Professor Bancroft has an 
interesting notice of Mr. Gosse’s * From Shake- 
speare to Pope.” There are, besides, philological 
notes and personal items giving information ac- 
ceptable to those who are engaged in the teach- 
ing of modern languages. The six columns head- 
ed“ Brief Mention” contain very short notices 
of new books, mostly German, all of a pedagog- 
cal character. There is a very geod select list of 
recent publications, which will be found useful 
even to instructors who have access to the special 
periodicals of France orGermany. On the whole, 
the second number is a decided improvement 
upon the first. We hope the editors will not 
overlook the literary part of their work; the 
philological seems to take care of itself. There 
is a tendency ip special journals to neglect the 
lancuage in which they are written. In this re- 


spect the Germans are the greatest sinners. 


There is no harder, no more repulsive reading | 


than is to be tound in some of the philological 
journals of Germany, particularly those whose 


specialty is Romance languages. Let us trust | 


that this new American monthly, devoted to the 
modern languages, will recognize the claims of 
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the native speech by presenting in clear and cor 

rect English whatever subject is treated in its 
pages. The general appearance of the Nofes is 
not as good as the contents. The typography 
to say the least, unattractive 
departing from the custom of distinguishing 


at the head of the notices by italhes ' 


what is gained by 


tities 


—In the notes to his recently published edit 


of selections from Sainte-Beuve Mr. Saints 


translates ne sétait ftrowrde AQ pare ffte ‘had 
had such a glorious time of it and adds 


good old English, which some people probably 


think to be American The last sent 
pleasantiy ambiguous, but as Mr. Saintstury’s 
own English in his ** George Borrow “ article bas 


recently had a severe rasping, it may be a con 
fort to some other foolish people to know that 
such a master of modern 


English as De. Jowett 


says, in his *Polities of Aristotle, page « tl 
women and slaves are partial to tvrannies and 
democracies because they have a good fone ander 
them.” In any case, Americans ate too pervasts 

to be kept out of the English language Thu 
Americanism of 


vesterday becomes conversa 


tiona! English to-day and classic to morrow. Of 
course this irritates people of a certain sert on 
both sides of the water, and an unreasonal 


picion is engendered as to every unusual word 
So 
for animadversion as an 


Was some Cine since picked out 


* aloofness ” 
American cotnag 
whereas a reference to the Philological Somety's 
Dictionary would have shown the critic that it 
is used by Coleridge among other high Eneh 


authorities— Coleridge, who had no patience wit 


the American coinage of words, and declaimed 
against the injury Americans were doing the 
language. 

An interesting addition to Shakspere litera 
ture is a beautifully printed volume, ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, a Comedy By William 


Notes from the Col 
Frederick Stanford, 
Wheatley, FS A.’ 

TSS6 This play 
need and best reward 
illustration, as the single comedy of contempora 
ry manners from Shakspere’s hand; and it was 
to be hoped that Mr. Stanford, who had espe 
cially devoted himself to collecting material for 
| this purpose, had made some curious if not im 

portant finds. The that the 

field is too thoroughly traversed to make it worth 
while for any amateur to enter it. The editor of 
this volume found himself 
freely of previous work, and the consequence is 
an excellent edition, but distinguished only by 
its completeness. The part which Mr. Stanford's 
collections play iu it is not very visible or notable. 

The text, however, which is in a very bad state, 

has been treated with rare judiciousness, and the 

Introduction is to be praised as a fully-informed 

study of the play itself, without criticism, and 

just what it should be. The editor differs from 

Mr. Daniel, the latest scholar who has written 

with authornty on the subject, in believing that 

in the vague and apparently compressed misad 
venture of the Host with his horses, reference is 
had to the visit of Count Miimpelgart to Eng- 
land, and makes out an excellent case for his own 
view. The discussions of the opinion that Fenton 
is Shakspere’s self, and of the topography of 

Windsor, are in the highest degree excellent. But 

in the very full notes one looks in vain for those 

‘‘ilustrations ” which he is led to expect. They 
| are usually sensible, but not often origimal or 
fresh with instruction. Sometimes the fatuity 
that seems to attend all commentators is to be 
found, asin the suggested emendation which, in 
the line, *‘ half-stewed in grease, like a Dutch 
dish,” would read fish. Theinterest shown in the 
| puns is superfluous, as is the school-boy slang de- 
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scribing one of them as ‘‘tolerably bad”; and 
here and there, as so often happens, attention is 
attracted by explanation of words still common 
in America, as, for example, taking, both in the 
sense of worry and of infectious. The work, not- 
withstanding small defects, is the most complete, 
intelligent, and ‘‘ up-to-date” edition of the play. 


—In war history we have in this month’s Cen- 
tury another instalment of General Grant’s me- 
moirs, in advance of the publication of the book, 
an article by General Longstreet on the cam- 
paign against Pope, with a lively paper by Mr. 
Redwood on a private soldier’s experience in 
Stonewall Jackson's ‘‘ foot cavalry.” In addi- 
tion to these formal articles, the ‘‘ Memoranda” 
contain a number of comments and corrections 
of former papers, among which are two of con- 
siderable importance, viz.: Gen. W. F. Smith's 
statement regarding the maturing of plans for 
the reopening of communication with Chattanoo- 
ga before General Grant assumed command 
there, and General Keyes’s explanation of the ac- 
tual organization and work of the rear guard of 
the Army of the Potomac, which he commanded 
on the retreat from Malvern Hill to Harrison’s 
Landing. General Grant’s chapter relates to his 
assumption of command as Lieutenant-General at 
the beginning of the Wilderness campaign in 
1864. It is sharply and strongly characteristic, 
as everything from his pen has been. General 
Longstreet’s paper is admirably written, making 
it hard to see how a more attractive presentation 
of the campaign of the ‘“‘ second Bull Run” could 
be made in the space assigned him. Itcontains 
some interesting revisions of statements formerly 
made by him, while maintaining in substance the 
views he expressed in the Porter investigation. 
His point of view is, of course, the Confederate 
one, and is based upon incomplete knowledge of 
Halleck’s relations to Pope's movements, but is 
strikingly clear and unquestionably candid. 


—A correspondent writes that in 1871 he went 
with an army paymaster on his tour of duty. An 
ambulance with soldiers met them in Nebraska 
at Grand [sland Station and escorted them forty 
miles through an uninhabited country to Camp 
Ruggles on the Loup fork of the Platte. In pay- 
ing the troops, the officer induced some of the 
men to accept certificates of deposit, with pro- 
mise of interest, from the most reputable banker 
in Omaha, for something of their pay. He told 
his civilian companion that unless the privates 
laid up their money in some such way, it would 
directly burn a hole through their pockets. Safe- 
guards against dissipation seemed absurd in such 
a wilderness, and in a camp where the severest 
penalties would be sure to smite a sutler who 
should sell anything stronger than boiled cider. 
Yet the very next morning most of the men who 
had made no deposits, and were not on duty, 
were discovered to be more or less dead drunk, 
and, of course, moneyless. Wherever the carcass is 
eagles gather; and so whiskey venders, dogging 
the steps of the paymaster, had broached their 
kegs in some neighboring lurking-place, and 
through sneaking go-betweens had enticed their 
victims from the camp. The paymaster, while 
glad that he had prevented something of that 
wilful waste which is mother of woful want, 
lamented that he had long labored in vain for 
organizing a soldiers’ savings bank. The next 
winter that officer, Gen. Benjamin Alvord, be- 
came Paymaster-General, promoied to that po- 
sition because Grant knew him to be, as Sherman 
had said, ‘‘ as honest as God.” He said that his 
advancement pleased him best because it would 
help him carry out his pet plan for the profit of 
private soldiers. His banking bill, disguised as 
** An act to prevent desertion, and to elevate the 
condition of the rank and file of the army,” was 
passed, May 15, 1872. It provided that any sum 
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from five dollars upwards should be received by 
paymasters, and receipted for, to be repaid on 
the depositor’s discharge, with four per cent. in- 
terest for all sums amounting to fifty dollars— 
not liable for the soldier’s debts, and only for- 
feitable in case of his desertion. It was added 
that, if he drew less than his allowance of cloth- 
ing, its money value should be paid him with 
his deposit. 

—After the lapse of six years Alvord, still Pay- 
master-General, reported the soldiers’ deposits for 
the year ending June 30, 1878, as $346,243.94. 
This sum had been laid up by 5,524 men, or about 
one-fourth of all the enlisted men. The average 
for that year, which was $62 68 for each deposi- 
tor, was greater by eleven dollars than that for 
the whole six years since the act passed. The 
number of desertions, also (1,672), in that year 
was less than in any previous year since the close 
of the war. Up to that time the deposits and in- 
terest had aggregated more than two millions. 
Three-fourths cf a million remained cn interest, 
and the rest had been disbursed to discharged 
soldiers, giving them a good start in civil life. 
Four years later, says the Secretary of War, 
‘“the enlisted men continue to a large extent to 
avail themselves of the deposit system, which it 
is believed encourages habits of economy and 
checks desertion.” During the ten years it had 
been in operation the deposits had amounted to 
well-nigh four millions, more than one-fourth of 
which was still drawing interest. On the whole, 
Secretary Lincoln declared the experiment a sig- 
nal success, and begged Congress to allow the 
officers to share in its benefits with enlisted men. 
Holding it good policy to encourage small de- 
posits, he recommended that interest be allowed 
from its date on the minimum deposit, which is 
$5. Alvord saw the desire of his heart before 
going to his final rest. 


—The death, in 1879, of that profound scholar 
and clear-headed statesman, J6n Sigurdsson, ap- 
parently left no one capable of filling his place as 
head of the Copenhagen section of the Icelandic 
Literary Society (Békmentaftlag), an organiza- 
tion which, under his direction, became a centre 
of intellectual activity, and gave to the limited 
public which it served a continuous and carefully 
edited (if somewhat restricted) series of useful 
publications. The chauvinistic debates which 
followed his demise, relative to the transfer of 
the funds and collections of the Copenhagen sec- 
tion to Reykjavik, as well as the lack of effica- 
cious executive control, have contributed to the 
cessation of the Society’s old energy. Meanwhile 
a younger generation of Icelandic writers is com- 
ing on, and is seeking new avenues of publicity. 
The most prominent and promising of these are 
perhaps Bjorn Magnussen Olsen and Thorvaldur 
Thoroddsen, both professors in the flourishing 
college at Reykjavik. The former was born in 
1850, graduated at the college in 1869, and spent 
the next ten years at the University of Copen- 
hagen and in travel, visiting even the countries 
of the Mediterranean. In 1879 he was appointed 
to his present chair, and by universal accord is 
regarded as the ultimate successor of the col- 
lege’s venerated rector, Dr. Jén Thorkelsson. 
Olsen’s first notable publication was in Danish, 
appearing as a separate reprint from the Aar- 
béger of the Royal Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries of Copenhagen in 1878. It comprised some 
acute observations on the chronology of Olaf 
Tryggvason’s reign (‘Kronologiske Bemerk- 
ninger om Olaf Tryggvason’s Regeringshisto- 
rie’), and attracted the general notice of Scan- 
dinavian historical students. Soon after his re- 
turn to Reykjavik he began to contribute to va- 
rious periodicals, such as the Arbdk of the Ice- 
landic Archeological Society, the Timarit, a 
quarterly issued‘by the/Reykjavik,section of the 
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Literary Society, Karl Bartsch’s Germania, and 
the Norwegian Archiv for nordisk Filologi—his 
articles being either of an antiquarian or of a 
linguistic character, and always evincing ma- 
ture scholarship. In 1883 the Arna-magnzean 
Commission published his ‘Runerne i den oldis- 
landske Literatur,’ an exhaustive inquiry into 
the use of the Runic letters in Iceland during 
the saga period and before the introduction of 
the Latin alphabet. It was an ingenious effort, 
and showed, as do all of Olsen’s writings, an 
easy, fresh, and limpid style, and a logical and 
lucid arrangement of his material. To this suc- 
ceeded, a year later, his best and largest work, 
likewise in Danish, brought out by the Copen- 
hagen *‘Samfund til vdgivelse af gammel nord- 
isk Literatur.” It is an edition of the last two 
of the four ancient grammatical treatises which 
have come down to us as a part of that singular 
manual of skaldic verse known as the younger 
or prose Edda—Snorri Sturluson’s Edda. The 
introduction is a systematic account of the gram- 
matical literature of the 12th-l4th cen- 
turies, Icelandic and foreign, so far as either 
illustrates the works under consideration. The 
texts of the two essays—the author of the first 
being Thérdr Sturluson (born about 1212), a mem- 
ber of Iceland’s most illustrious family and ne- 
phew of Snorri, while the second is ascribed to 
Bergr Sokkason, who became abbot of the con- 
vent of Thverd in 1525—are based upon all the 
existing codices, and are accompanied by notes 
citing the sources consulted by the writers. These 
are principally the institutes of Priscian and the 
rudimentary syntactical rules which bear the 
name of Donatus, and, for the later treatise, the 
‘ Doctrinale’ of Alexander de Villa Dei and the 
‘Grecismus’ of Ebrardus. Careful interpreta- 
tions of the skaldic verses quoted as examples 
by the grammarians, and valuable indexes, com- 
plete what may be characterized as a model of 
text-editing. The same ‘*Samfund” has now in 
press a similar edition by Olsen of the ‘Reyk- 
holtsmaldagi,’ a valuable cartulary of the thir- 
teenth century. Professor Olsen has utilized the 
last two long vacations of summer in making ex- 
cursions into various portions of Iceland for the 
purpose cf collecting words and studying dia- 
lectic variations, with a view to the compilation 
of a complete grammar and lexicon of the new 
Icelandic. This field, in consequence of the en- 
grossing interest of the old language and its 
literature, has hitherto been lamentably neg- 
lected. 


—Thorvaldur Thoroddsen is a novel apparition 
in the literature of his native country—the first 
Icelandic scientist; for the title, in its broadest 
sense, can hardly be applied to either Bjérn 
Gunnlaug:son or the Hjaltalfins, who were virtu- 
ally his sole predecessors. Born in 1855, he is a 
son of Jén Thoroddsen, author of ‘ Piltur og 
Stilka,’ the only strikingly original work of fic- 
tion yet produced in the island—a half-idyllic, 
half-humorous, but wholly faithful picture of 
Icelandic manners, which is constantly read and 
reread at home, and has been translated into 
Danish, Swedish, andGerman. Young Thorodd- 
sen passed in 1875 from the Reykjavik College 
to the University of Copenhagen, where he de- 
voted himself with great ardor to the natural 
sciences. Inheriting his father’s literary facility, 
he became as early as 1878 a fertile contributor 
to various periodicals, among them the Icelandic 
Andvari and Timarit, the Danish Geografisk 
Tidskrift, the Swedish Ymer, and the proceed- 
ings of the Stockholm ‘Geologisk Forening,” 
the London Nature, and the German Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen. In these he has treated 
of the recent volcanic eruptions in Iceland, the 
lakes, mountains, and lava plains of the island, 
the {effects jof the Gulf Stream upon its coast- 
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line, vegetation and climate, the Greenlandic 
drift-ice, and many similar topics, always with 


the same astonishing thoroughness. Appointed in | 


1880 teacher of natural history in the technical 


school at Médruvelhr, he published in 1881 his | 


‘Lysing {slands,’ which, though designed to be 
merely an elementary handbook to accompany a 
map prepared by a popular printing -club, is 
actually the best compact scientific description of 
Iceland. In the following year appeared at Co- 
penhagen his ‘Oversigt over de islandske Vul- 
kaners Historie,’ with maps, a bibliography, and 
a résumé in French, which threw a flood of light 
on the story of Iceland’s thermal activity, and 
was reproduced in abstract by many of the geo- 
logical and geographical journals of Europe. 
The Icelandic Althing, in the same year, made 
an appropriation for a natural history survey of 
the country, and intrusted its expenditure wholly 
to Thoroddsen. He accordingly spent the three 
following summers at work in different pro- 
vinces, measuring heights, examining the endless 
heaths and tracts of lava, visiting glaciers and 
geysers, collecting plants, insects, geological spe- 
cimens, correcting the maps of Iceland in innu- 
merable particulars, discovering unknown val- 
leys, lakes, and streams, and largely increasing 
the known flora, fauna, and mineral productions. 
As the results of his successive expeditions were 
partially made public, they aroused a general in- 
terest among European scientists, and Professor 
Lange and Count Striémfelt, of Copenhagen, Doc- 
tor Schierlitz, of Naples, and Doctor Schuster, 
of Vienna, with others, volunteered to relieve 
him in great part of the necessary laboratory 
work. His toilsome examination, in the warm 
months of 1884, of the immense lava desert (Odaé- 
dahraun) of Southern Iceland, possibly the most 
extensive in the world, and about which so much 
mystery and so many legends cluster, was a task 
rewarded by constantly occurring surprises. In 
a monograph of less than a hundred pages he h?s 
given a preliminary sketch of this land of black 
mists and gloomy tarns, of caverns and whitening 
bones, of whirlwinds of snow and storms of sand, 
of yawning craters and sulphurous morasses— 
the home of the wtilegumenn, the fabled outlaws 
of the desert. The spring months of 1885 were 
passed in Leipsic, deducing and classifying his 
observations, and preparing for new journeys. 
During the summer he made a trip to Southern 
Italy to compare the volcanic structure, the sul- 
phur-yielding fumaroli, and the hot springs of 
that region with those of Iceland, writing by the 
way a series of descriptive letters for a Reykja- 
vik journal. In the meantime he had been trans- 
ferred from the Médruvellir School to the Na- 
tional College, and the Althing of this year had 
voted a liberal] sum for the ccntinuance of his in- 
vestigations, which are ultimately to be em- 
bodied in a work embracing several volumes. 
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By Charles Lowe, M.A. Vol. I. From Wa- 
terloo to Versailles. Vol. Il. The German | 
Empire. Cassell & Co. 1886. 


IT would not be easy to find an historic character 
whose career, superficially regarded, displays 
more inconsistencies than that of Prince Bis- 
marck. When he first appears in public life, at 
the age of thirty-two, he is a Tory of the Tories, 


a®champion of the divine right of kings, strenu- | 


ous in his opposition to every grant of political 
power to the people. He is the admirer and de- 
fender of Austria, because Austria is the chief 
bulwark of European conservatism. Within less 
than twenty years, this Austrophil forces a re- 
luctant king and a protesting people into war 
with Austria; this advocate of jure dirino sove- 
reignty despoils three German princes of their 
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crowns; this enemy of popular liberty establishes 
a German Parliament based upon manhood suf- 
frage. Notless striking is hischange of front upon 
numerous minor questions. In 1547, for example, 
Bismarck is opposed, upon religious grounds, to 
the emancipation of the Jews and to civil mar 
riage; upon economic grounds, to artificially 
stimulating the industries of the nation. In 1850 
he accepts a law abolishing all religious dis 
abilities; in 1875 he supports a law establishing 


compulsory civil marriages; and in IST? hecarries | 


through Parliament a protective tariff 

But, given the true point of view, the careful 
student of Bismarck’'s career will find it thor- 
oughly consistent. Every act of Bismarck’s offi- 
cial life, from his appointment in 1851 to repre- 
sent Prussia at Frankfort, has been in perfect ac- 
cord with a single dominant motive—the estab- 
lishment of a strong Germany under the hege- 
mony of Prussia. With him all other purposes 
have been secondary to this; and to this supreme 
end all inconsistent secondary aims, however dear 
to him, have been sacrificed. His minor aims 
have never influenced even the choice of the 
means by which bis chief end was to be accom 
plished. Bismarck entered public life with as 
many and as firmly-rooted opinions and preju 
dices as any educated man of his time. There is 
no evidence that he has changed his opinions or 
abandoned his prejudices upon any important 
matter. There is abundant evidence to the con- 
trary. But, however strong his predisposition, it 
seems never to have colored his view of any 
practical question. 
always seen and chosen the best—/. ¢., the most 
efficient—means ot doing it. Such perfect men 
tal achromatism arouses in the ordinary mind a 
mixed feeling of admiration and repulsion. 
latter emotion finds expression in charges of in 
consistency and unscrupulousness; both feelings 
are blended in the French reproach of Bismarck 
as a * realist.” 

The history of such a man should be written 
objectively, without zeal and without hate, as 
the plans and achievements of Cawsar Borgia— 
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Given a thing to do, he has | 


The | 


no comparison between Bismarck and Borgia be- | 


ing intended—were described by Machiavelli. 
To praise or to blame is alike dangerous, particu- 
larly when the man whose deeds are described 
stands so near the historian. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Lowe has written such a biography. He 
is visibly under the charm of Bismarck's genius. 
But he has come nearer to writing such a book 
than any of the Chancellor's previous biogra- 
phers; for these have written either from a Ger- 
man or from an anti-German point of view—f. ¢., 


either with unbounded zeal or ill - diszuised 
hate. Mr. Lowe has the advantage of his na 
tionality. An Englishman is less touched by the | 


warring political interests of Europe than any 
other European, and is to just that extent better 
able to describe impartially the career of the 
man who has changed the face of the Continent 

But however impartial the writer, a wholly 
satisfactory life of Bismarck cannot be written 
until the historian obtains the original material 
which is still secreted in the state-archives of 
Germany and its neighbors. It is probable that 
the greater part of this material will remain in- 
accessible for half a century. The recent publi- 
cation of Bismarck’s despatches from Frankfort 
(1851-59) was generally regarded as a breach of 
diplomatic usage, although the events of 1866 had 
made the affairs of the old Federal Diet ancient 
history. For the period since 1859 we have only 
isolated state papers, made public by chance or 
for special purposes. Fortunately for the histo- 
rian, Bismarck has always regarded the publica- 
tion of his own and his enemies’ correspondence 
as a most efficient instrument of diplomatic war- 
fare, and has availed himself of such arms more 
freely than the traditions of diplomacy authorize, 
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To this we owe the publication of 
notes and drafts 
marck’s notes to the Curia in ISS), and of 
English-German correspondence on col 
ters in ISM. 

frequently astonished the German Diet and the 


of treaties (1806-07), of 


ial mat 


In his speeches, also, Bismarck tas 


European courts with disclosures of singulas 
frankness. Finally, Bismarck’s publications and 
speeches have regularly called forth counter 
revelations of a more or less interesting chara 


ter. Mr. Lowe has made diligent study and ox 


cellent use of all this material, and, so far as we 
ean see, of all other sources of information, and 
has given, on the whole, a clearer and mor in 
telligible history of Bismarck’s public life than 
any of the Prince's other biographers 

Bismarck’s youth and early manhood (chapter 
1), and his carliamentary career (chapters ii aod 
iii) are described with judiciously sparing use of 
the numerous anecdote biographies praduced by 
German admirers. His diplomatic activity 
Frankfort (chapter iv) and at St. Petersburg and 
Paris (chapter v) is set forth with due suboedina 


at 


tion of the minor details to the point of central 
importance 
his preparations for an anti-Austrian policy 


his growing hostility to Austria, and 


With his acceptance of the Minister: Presidency 
of Prussia (1882) begins the * contlict-time ” (chap 
ters vi and vii). The author employs this plirnse 
in a wider sense than the accepted usage justifies 
al 


8 partia 


By the * Confliktzeit " Germans mean the per 
during which Bismarck, confronted by 
mentary majority which did not understand his 


aims and to which be could not explain them 


governed, in detiance of the spint and intent of 
the Constitution, without a budget The fact 
that the Danish and Austrian wars fall ia the 


aceornling to the accepted 
meaning of the word, make these 
the (constitutional) ** Conthkt.” 
Mr. Lowe's description of the 
stein imbroglio is clear and accurate, but he fails 


same period does rot 





ars a part of 


Schileswig-Hol 


to see, or at least to make the reader see, how 
much of the darkness surrounding this famous 
question is due to the tortuous policy of the 


Prussian Minister- President, and in particular to 
the way in which he played fast and loose with the 
London Treaty of 1852, 
to 
this he had to shut out both the Danish and Au 
To exclude Denmark, it 
was necessary to repudiate the London Treaty; 
to exclude the Augustenburg prince, it was ne- 
cessary to recognize it. The London settlement 
was therefore recognized at the beginning of the 
during the for 
peace, and set up again, after the cession of the 
duchies to Prussia and Austria, as the legal basis 
of their (derivative) title. 

In describing the attitude of Napoleon IIT, be 
fore and during the Austrian war of 1866, our 
author fails to recognize that the French Em 
peror was actuated by any but the most practi 
cal and materialistic considerations. It is doubt- 
less true that Napoleon thought Austria stronge: 
than Prussia, and believed that the extension of 
Prussian influence in Germany would create a 
more perfect balance of power. It is doubtless 
true that he expected some reward from Prussia 
for his support—something in the way of a Ger- 
man Savoy. But it is also true that Napoleon 
was in part controlled by more idealistic mo- 
tives. The author of the ‘ Idées Napoléoniennes’ 
believed in the reorganization of Europe accord- 
ing to the “ principle of nationality,” and thought 
that it would be better for France to help on this 
inevitable result than to oppose it. This side of 
the Emperor's policy has been most clearly 
brought out by Leroy-Beaulieu, in his ‘L’Em- 
pereur Napoléon ILI. et la Politique du Second 
Empire.’ The fact that the two sides of Napo- 
leon’s policy were absolutely and fatally antago. 


His object, of course, 
was get possession of the duchies, and to do 


gustenburg claimants, 


war, repudiated negotiations 
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nistic—that the attempt to gain territorial ces- | 
| ‘Does any gentleman know the Latin for sau- 
| sage ? 
| men,’ said another. 


sions from a unified Germany would bring him 
into immediate conflict with the “principle of 
nationality” and the new nation—this fact does 
not make it any the less true that Napoleon re- 
mained balf politician and kalf dreamer until 
roughly awakened by Sadowa, and that the Na- 
poleonic dreams formed an important element in 
Bismarck’s calculations. 

In Mr. Lowe’s account of the Prussian negotia- 
tions with France and the South-German States 
after Sadowa, he misses one of the cleverest and 
most characteristic points of Bismarck’s diploma- 
cy. France demanded the improvement of her 
eastern frontier by the cession of Prussian and 
South-German territory. Benedetti put the 
French propositions into writing on the 5th of 
August. Bismarck negotiated with the South- 
German States with Benedetti’s propositions in 
his pocket. He demanded at first not only heavy 
war-indemnities but considerable cessions of ter- 
ritory. The South-German States appealed to 
France for protection, and the French Govern- 
ment directed Benedetti to use his good offices in 
their behalf. Bismarck thereupon revealed to 
the Bavarian plenipotentiary (Von der Pfordten) 
the fact that Benedetti had asked Prussia to con- 
sent to the seizure by France of the entire Bava- 
rian palatinate. This revelation was accompa- 
nied by the offer of an offensive and defensive 
alliance, and a great reduction of Prussia’s pre- 
vious demands. Confronted with conclusive evi- 
dence of France’s perfidy, the South-German 
States had no alternative; they accepted the 
Prussian terms (August 22). Mr. Lowe entirely 
confounds cause and effect in his account of these 
negotiations. He makes it appear that Bismarck, 
alarmed by the French demands, sought alliances 
with the South-German States, and to obtain 
these alliances materially modified his terms of 
peace. But that these alliances were obtained by 
the revelation of the French demands—this he 
does net seem to know. 

In the remaining chapters of the first volume 
the author describes the organization of the 
North-German Confederation, the increasing ten- 
sion between Prussia and France,and the Franco- 
German war. The second volume treats of the 
foreign and domestic policy of the Chancellor 
from the establishment of the Empire to the 
spring of 1885. The events described are of less 
dramatic interest than those narrated in the first 
volume, but not of less importance; and this part 
of Mr, Lowe’s work is the more valuable because 
no other English book covers the same ground. 
In this, asin the preceding volume, the author 
shows a familiarity with German politics which 
can have been acquired only by long residence 
in Germany, and which greatly increases the va- 
lue of his book. Very naive, however, is the re- 
mark made in the preface, that ‘‘ when any con- 
stitutional controversy is agitating the Parlia- 
ments of Berlin,” English readers need only turn 
to the translations of the Prussian and Imperial 
Constitutions (printed in the appendix) in order 
to “‘at once perceive on which side lies the ba- 
lance of right and wrong.” Were Mr. Lowe's 
nationality otherwise in doubt, this sentence 
would reveal it. Only in a land governed by un- 
written usage is such faith to be found in the cer- 
tainty of written law. 

The author seems to be perfectly familiar with 
the German language. We have found him at 
fault but once; ana then the German idiom is 
veiled in dog-Latin : 

““*The King,’ said Bismarck one day, ‘still 
has his difficulties between ‘German Emperor” 
and ‘‘Emperor of Germany,” but he rather in- 
clines to the latter. I cannot see much difference 
between the two. 
of the Homousians and the Homoioousians, in the 


days of the Councils.’ On another occasion, 
when the conversation drifted into a learned dis- 





It is a little hke the question | 
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cussion on the same subject, Bismarck asked: 


‘Farcimentum,’ replied one. ‘ Farei- 
‘Farcimentum or farci- 
men, whichever you please,’ said the chief, 
smiling; ‘nescio quid mihi magis farcimentum 
esset’ (I don’t know which of the two I should 
— the more made-up name)” (Vol. I., p. 
1). 

If Mr. Lowe had first translated Bismarck’s 
Latin back into the German in which Bismarck 
was thinking, he would then, doubtless, have 
seen the meaning of the sentence. ‘‘Ich weiss 
nicht welches (von den Beiden) mir mehr Wurst 
wire” means ‘‘I don’t know which of the two is 
more indifferent to me.” 

Mr. Lowe’s familiarity with the German lan- 
guage is in fact so great that it has bred in him an 
apparent contempt for his own, which he dis- 
figures with numerous Teutonisms; e. g., ‘‘ had 
the brow to argue,” “all but opening a pulse- 
vein,” and other similar expressions. The au- 
thor’s English is often exceedingly faulty, and 
his style is at times turgid and at other times over- 
colloquial. Occasionally he shows that he can 
express himself tersely and clearly, and that the 
prevailing viciousness of his style is due to care- 
lessness. It can be nothing but carelessness 
when Bismarck is described as quoting ‘‘ Wheat- 
stone and Kent.” ‘* Wheatstone” appears to be 
a composite mental photograph of Wheaton and 
Story. Mr. Lowe's carelessness about his diction 
and about such little matters as the name of a 
great American jurist is the more unfortunate 
because the reader is always inclined to infer 
that a carelessly written book is not likely to 
have been carefully prepared. In this case the 
inference would be unjust. Mr. Lowe has 
studied the sources of information at present 
available with great care; has arranged and pre- 
sented the results of his investigation with no 
little art and skill; and has written not merely a 
very readable book, but a very creditable history 
of Bismarck and his times. 








BANCROFT’S ALASKA, 

The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft. His- 
tory of Alaska. 1730-1885. Vol. xxxiii, 8vo, 
xxxviii, 773 pp. San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co.; New York: J. C. Derby & Son. 
1886. 

THE task set himself by Mr. Bancroft, beginning 

with his ‘Native Races’ and continued in the 

historical series of which this volume forms a 

part, is truly prodigious. His methods are not 

concealed, and, whether they be deemed ade- 
quate to the production of the best type of his- 
torical work or not, it would be difficult to de- 
vise other methods by which his desired result 
could be attained within the compass of a life- 
time. The elimination of the personal equation 
of subordinate compilers must always be a task 
of difficulty, and upon success in this particular 
the homogeneity and literary quality of the pro- 
duct must depend. When, as in the present in- 
stance, the rough-hewing of much of the mate- 
rial has necessarily been confided to one pair of 
hands, a Russian translator, the personal equa- 
tion becomes an element which fairly forces it- 
self upon the analytical reviewer. Its effect up- 
on the work, beneficial, or otherwise, will be con- 
sidered later. Putting this aside, there can be no 
question as to the value and importance of the 
volume for all engaged in historical studies, and 
especially when the lapse of time shall have 
given an historical perspective to the later scenes 
of its panorama. 

Mr. Bancroft remarks in the preface—‘‘ Almost 
untenanted except by savages, can a country 
without a people furnish material for a history ?”” 


the Russians has its little century or two of his- 
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tory, interesting to the story of future 
life and progress on its borders, as to every na- 
tion its infancy should be.” Can we paint in a 
few bold strokes the initiation and the impact of 


| the premonitory groundswell of civilization on 


these rock-bound shores? It began, like the 
earthquake waves of Krakatca, in a far-distant 
land. The interests and passions involved in the 
conquest of Siberia, the flood of patriotism, 
avarice, ambition, duty, lust, and the spirit of 
adventure—embodied in a horde of coarse and 
sturdy Cossacks—its sluices shattered by the 
sword of Yermak, swept eastward across half a 
world of tundra, and only culmiuated on the 
further borders of the North Pacific. Arrived 
at the Kamtchatkan seaboard, the return of the 
enfeebled remnants of Bering’s expedition gave 
the signal to which the Siberian traders re- 
sponded like an advancing column of predatory 
ants. In frail shallops, tied together with strips 
of raw hide and calked with moss, they pushed 
out into the almost unknown sea to the islands of 
the sea otter and fur seal. Blood and rapine 
marked their tracks. Individuals or whole com- 
panies bit the dust beneath the darts of the sav- 
age, hurled in desperate but ineffectual resist- 
ance. But the progress of the column was not 
stayed. Fortunes were grasped, of which ocean, 
by shipwreck, took toll. With success came in- 
ternal conflict; as the supply of fur animals be- 
came precarious, different expeditions fought for 
territory. The craft of the merchant took up its 
réle of conciliator, or monopolizer, and the 
power of law, the influence of rulers, began to 
make itself felt. Exploring expeditions were 
organized, information reached high places, the 
Russian American Company came into existence 
by imperial will. This great monopoly, like its 
counterparts in Hudson Bay or the East Indies, 
represented another stage of the tide, with my- 
riad fluctuations. It found its Warren Hastings 
in Alexander Baranoff, a bankrupt Siberian 
trader, who for thirty years controlled its desti- 
nies. Shrewd, far-sighted, energetic, unsparing 
of himself in service, liberal in potations, coarse 
of life, but of unshaken probity, this man raised 
towns and villages, fought savages and mutinous 
Russians, built a fleet of sea-going ships, estab- 
lished stations from Bering Sea to California; 
would, but for mishaps, have annexed the Sand- 
wich Islands; laid a basis for trade with Ameri- 
can and Asiatic ports, enabled the regular pay- 
ment of dividends by his company, and died at 
Batavia on his way to Russia, poor and super- 
seded, in his seventy-second year. 

To the natural difficulties of his position were 
added the scarcity of supplies, often cut off by 
shipwreck ; innumerable quarrels of subordinates ; 
difficulties with imperial officials bent on reforms, 
or with missionary priests hardly less coarse- 
fibred than himself, and the insulting conduct 
of naval officers to him as a man not ennobled. 
Foreign traders came upon the coast, largely 
from the United States, and carried off cargoes 
of valuable furs, besides raising prices. In the 
main, this indomitable man conquered his way, 
and, rude and brutal as he was at times, must 
be acknowledged to have been of no ordinary 
calibre. After Baranoff’s reign the internal af- 
fairs of the company were much after the usual 
rule of great monopolies. Reforms were insti- 
tuted ; a better class of officers improved the co- 
lonial direction. Explorations of a rude sort 
were carried far and wide. A saint, large- 
hearted and of mighty frame, appeared in the 
person of the missionary Veniaminoff. Naval 
officers and naturalists enlarged the boundaries 
of knowledge. The scientific Wrangell governed 
wisely and investigated widely. Annual ships 


| circumnavigated the globe, and, after a fashion, 
a question which he answers: ‘“‘ This America of | 


the pulse of Cronstadt was felt at New Archan- 
gel. Politics concerned with the northwest coast 
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were discussed in Europe and reacted on colonial 
affairs. Fcreign exploring expeditions followed 
the lead of Cook and Vancouver. An impracti- 
cable boundary line was devised by treaty. 
Trade fluctuated ; charges of mismanagement 
were frequent at court. In brief, after investi- 
gations and recriminations, terms offered and 
declined, the charter of the Company lapsed in 
1862 and was not renewed. Business was carried 
on for a few more years, and in 1867 the Terri- 
tory became the property of the United States. 

The list of authorities preceding the text of 
this volume, though bibliographically somewhat 
slovenly, is full enough for most purposes, and 
is especially rich in MS. titles. From these, and 
from a host of eriginal Russian sources, the his- 
tory of the early adventurers has been extracted 
with remarkable fulness. There is not in any 
European language so thorough and minute a 
record of this period, and it is never likely to be 
much improved upon. There may be inaccura- 
cies, but the original sources are frequently inac- 
curate. Moreover,with rare exceptions, the story 
is well told, and ove does not need a microscope 
to perceive that the compiler has felt a persona! 
pride in the sturdy endurance of his countrymen. 
For any one not inte ested in the region, the an- 
nals of these multitudincus petty expeditions soon 
become tedious ; but the spirit shown in the nar- 
ration has made readable even this chronicle of 
misery, adventure, and crime. The struggles of 
Baranoff with adverse fortune enlist the sympa- 
thies of the reader, but at last the small details 
of the Company’s business become a!most repel- 
lant. Nevertheless, it is a task on the whole well 
accomplished, and that this storehouse of facts 
should have been gathered and presented in a 
readable tongue 1s highly creditable to the histo- 
rian and his staff. 

It would seem, from the manner in which the 
work has been done, that Mr. Bancroft’s plan did 
not contemplate a comprehensive history of the 
exploration of Alaska, or at least not in this vol- 
ume. Only on this hypothesis can we account 
for the omission or barely casual mention of 
some of the more important voyages of discov- 
ery and exploring expeditions by land. The 
North Pacific exploring expedition under Rod- 
gers, the long series of Franklin search expedi- 
tions, which added so much to our knowledge 
of the region, are only referred to where they 
touch upon Russian affairs, if at all. The West- 
ern Union Telegraph expedition, so important in 
its results, not only for its relation to exploration, 
but its bearing on the subsequent purchase and 
development of the Territory, is dismissed in three 
pages—a space less than that assigned to the dis 
cussion of some petty blackmailers of the Alaska 
Commercial Company. Many later explorers fare 
still worse. 

That part of the work referring to the history 
of the Territory since the American occupation is 
treated in a most unsatisfactory manner and with 
evident bias. It is in any event rather too near 
the present time for successful treatment, and 
had better have been omitted. A large massof 
facts has been collected, but their sequence and 
relation to each other and to the circumstances 
of the time are not indicated in a satisfactory 
way, and there are many important omissions 
and not a few errors. Of the latter «e indicate 
a portion. The naturalist, Robert Kennicott, in 
charge of the Yukon explorations, did not die be 
fore the expedition set out (p. 576), but in May, 
1866, after it ‘had been in the field some nine 
months. A statement by W. G. Morris, to the 
effect thatin 1868 there were four or five compa- 
nies engaged in sealing on the Pribiloff Islands, 
that the commander of one of them would not 
work his men on Sunday, ete., is mdiculed (p. 
637, note 14), and it is stated that there were but 
two companies in the business. The truth is, that 
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in August, I868, the Pioneer Fur Co., Taylor & 
Bendel, and Hutchinson, Kohl & Co., 
with parties left by a fourth expedition, were 
sealing on St. George, represented severally by 
Messrs, Fisher, Adams, Liuneffski, and Howes; 
while on the island of St. Paul, Hutchinson, Kohl 
& Co. and E. Morgan, the latter assisted by Mr. 
Pfluger, of Petropavlov-k, were in operation 


together 


Captain Morgan was the person who would not 
work his men on A number of these 
united their interests, but 
this did not take place until later, and they all 
landed on the islands as independent expeditions 
in the spring of 1868. The first paper printed in 
Alaska was called the Alaska Times, and not (p 
677) the Sitka No new island rose from 
the sea north of Umnak in 1820,or thereabouts (p 
bS4), and the statement, by Peter Kostromittinet!, 
“an octogenarian,’ in 1880, that be witnessed an 
event which took place in 176, was doubtless due 


to a failure of memory on his part, which, as stated 


Sunday. 
parties subsequently 


Times. 


in the footnote (No. 28), will not bear quoting 
No mention is made of the Territorial Conven 
tion of August 16, 1881, followed by the election, 
September 5, of a delegate, Col. M. D. Ball, to 
represent the interests of the Territory at Wash- 
ington, which, as the first united action of the 
white inhabitants of Alaska, has certainly an 
historic interest. 


On page 732 we real as follows: ** The middle 
Yukon, as far as the junction of that river with 
the Porcupine and the Lower Yukon, extending 
from this point to the delta, had already been ex 
plored, as we have seen (sic), by che servants of 
the Russian American Company, who occasionally 
from tbe direction of St- 
Michael, sometimes possibly as far as the present 


ascended the stream 


site of Fort Reliance, and thence made their way 


partly overland to the Lynn Canal.” No evi- 
dence is offered for this statement, and it 1s 
doubtless without authentic foundation. No ser 


vant of the Russian American Company ever as- 
cended above Fort Yukon, and only one, a halt 
breed (Ivan Lukeen), ever ascended above the 
junction of the Yukon and the Tananah, The 
uncivil allusion to Lieutenant Schwatka in this 
connection is entirely unwarranted by any Rus 
sian explorations. The intimation that the hquor 
commonly called ** hoochineso ™ 
the Americans, 


was introduced by 
It well 
known to the Russians long before the sale of th: 
Territory, and a regulation of the Russian Ame- 
rican Company imposed a penalty on any one of 
their servants who should make it. 

A rock 
Alaskan 
the Russian nomenclature In the present case. 
Mr. Bancroft is to atulated for the.on the 
whole,very sanisfactory manner in which this task 
has been accomplished 
we have noticed is the on 
lashka und, on | 
684, where we have Qumnak, Unalaska, and Ooni 
mak in the course of six lines, but these ar: 
ably rare. The endeavor to transliterate exact- 
ly, which adopts Petr for Peter and Pavel for 
Paul, snould bardly admit Wrangell for Vrangel 
on the same basis 

The maps in fairly good, but the 
general Alaskan map is not worthy of the text: 
its nomenclature is discrepant; 1t contains seve- 
ral glaring blunders; in omitting the Diomede 
Islands, the Kowak River, and all the later ex- 
plorations, it is lamentably out of date This is 
probably due in part to its having been engraved 
some years before the text was completed. 


is also an error. was 


of difficulty for any one dealing with 
matters exists in the tr nsliteration of 


be congr 
The only constant error 
ission of the Ain Una- 
Occasional lapses i 


am ff 


are ii “as 


redit 


the text are 


DR. F. E. ABBOT’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Organte Scientific Philosophy : Scier-tifie Theism 
By Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 
Little, Brown & Co, 1885. 


Dr. ABBOT is one of the many thinkers who be- 


Boston: 





eve that science ts destined to produce 
to the 
think that it is already possible 


f theisn 


and he belongs also smaller number wi 


to sav what that 


doctrine shall be. Considerably more than half 





of his ‘Sctertific Theism’ is taken up with th 
proof that the world is intelligible; but tl 
lengthy and metaphysical argumentation w 
convince nobody for whom very simple con 
siderations would not bave sufficed. How is it 
that one who believes he has the mressay \ 
hew religion to announce to humanity st i 
choose so roundabout a wav of setting it fort! 
The following is one of the author's own 
maries of his line of argument 

‘1. Recause the universe is in some measur 
actually known in buman scien it must tx ' 
itself Doth absolutely self-existeat and intinitels 
intellizable : that as, it must be a mut x 
cause It is a phenomenon 

* 2 Because it is intimtely intelligible, it nvust 
be hkewtse intinifely intellusent 

“>. Beenuse it is at the same time both intinit 
Iv intelligible and infinitely untellizent, faust 
be an infinite subject-object or self-oomseiowus in 
tellect. 

‘4 Because it is an infinitely intell le ob 
ject, 1t must possess throughout an imusaneut 
relational comstitution 

‘S. Because it possesses an infinitely mot 
ble relational constitution. it lw an al 
lutely perfect system 

“O. Because itis an absolutely per t svatey 
it cannot be an intinite machine, but the an 
infinite organism 

“7. Because it is an intinite organis: t { 


principle must be an infinite immanent Pow 
acting evervwhere aud 
for organ 
















to its own infinite words. it 
be infinite Wall directed by timite Woasde 

"SS. Because it is an intinite onganis: ts Ox 
lent organic end disappears as such, but roa, 
pears as intimite Love of itself and infinite Tove 
of the finite 

*? Becuuse it is an infinite organism, its im 
manent organic end appears as the eternal real 
izition of the ideal, and therefore as infinite Ho 
liness 

‘10. Bee as an infinite organism, it thus 
manifests ite Wisdom, Power, and Good 
ness, or thought, feeling, and will in their im 
timte fulness, and because these thre copustiuute 
the essential manifestations of personality, it 
must be conceived as Infinite Person, Absolute 
Spirit, Creative Source, and Eternal Home 


f 
the derivative finite personalities which di pend 


upon it, Lut are no less real than itself.” 
lf this last conclusion realiy follows from the 


original premise, why peed the proof have been 
like 


there is acon 


so long It is not a geometrical demonstra 
iplicated diagram, every 
part of which bas to be separately considered 


In this 


tion, where 





‘ase the premise is as simple a fact as can 


be—that something is known; the conclusion that 
the universe is an infinite person is also not very 
omplex, and the intricacy of the argument to 


connect them affords ground for a suspicion that 


there is a fallacy somewhere. It would be a flat 
tery of metaphysics to say that its history gives 


any warrant for holding that no more than one 


deduction in ten as plausible as the above turns 


out to be fallacious; and therefore the proba 
bilitw that there is no fallacy in the whoie of 
the above chan of ten consequences is only 


%-10'hs to the tenth power, which 1s about 1-3 
In advance of the verdict of posterity, then, the 


Odds are two to one Dr. Abbot's 


against argu 
ment being sound, The subtlety of Nature, as 
Bacon says, farexceeds that of the human mind, 


To look 


eronsequcnce, 


and has a way of eluding our must-Hes, 
than Dr. Abbot's 
be that nature is sufficiently intelli- 
gible to account for the degree of success that 


no further first 


may it not 
natural science has met with, without being me 
cessarily infinitely intelligible ¢ 

The rehgion of the book seems to be only an 
Whetber 
true or false, this system is certainly valuabic as 
presenting Objectivism, or the doctrine of an ex- 
istence over against thought, in its extremest 
form. Its most striking philosophical charac- 


appendage to asystem of metaphysics. 
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teristic is an energetic dualism. lt makes the 


fundamental doctrines of philosophy consist in | 


distinctions, crystalline, sharp, and unyielding ; 


and the oppositions of things to which these dis- | 


tinctions refer go down to the bottom of being. 
The appearance and the thing are sundered by 
an impassable gulf, and the element of concrete 
outward reaction in sense and volition is much 
more emphasized than in other philosophical the- 
ories. The same spirit affects the author’s whole 
style of thought and writing, which is clear and 
bard, and impels him to destroy every opposing 
tendency of thought “‘ root and branch,” instead 
of imitating other recent revolutionizers of phi- 
losophy in wishing to show that the error need 
only to receive complete development in order to 
be turned to the truth. Evervthing like uniting 
the members of his main distinctions by insensi- 
ble gradations, by a deeper underlying unity, or 
by any mediating cause, except the Divine Mind 
which creates tbe relations but not the related 
things, is foreign to his idea. 

Dr. Abbot holds that things, as they are known 
to physical science, possess absolute existence in 
themselves, not relative to or dependent upon 
thought of any kind. He holds that the rela- 
tions of these things are hard facts, equally inde- 
pendent of all thought. There seems, however, 
to be some vagueness in his theory of relations, 
for on page 28 he seems to say that relations are 
something over and above the related tbings— 
‘things and relations constitute two great dis- 
tinct orders of objective reality ” ; while on page 
63 we are told that ‘‘the affirmation of the ob- 
jectivity of the relation (must not be miscon- 
ceived} as an affirmation that the relation is an 
entity apart from the things it relates.” He 
holds that relations inhere in groups ; but whe- 
ther the existence of these groups consists in the 
existence of the relations, or the existence of the 
relations consists in that of the groups, or whe- 
ther groups form a third order of reality distinct 
alike from things and relations, he does not in- 
form us. And it will be one of his difticulties 
that his system, from the nature of it, at once 
opens a multitude of questions of this sort, the 
consideration of which cannot be shirked. The 
author is so remarkably loath to admit media- 
tion that he will not admit there is any such 
thing as a symbolical conception (p. 139) 

** The universal notion, or concept proper, is a 
pure thought-system of relations, reproducing 
only the objective system of relations of resem- 


blance among many individuals—nev er the image 
or mental picture of one individual.” 


The doctrine seems to be that the relations are 
reproduced, without being embodied in any dia- 
gram, as ‘concepts of relations, dropping out of 
consideration the things related.” The knowledge 
of relutions depends upon a special ** perceptive 
use of the understanding.” This view, although 
it is not adequately set forth, is the centre of all 
that is original in the book, and is sure to excite 
a fruitful discussion of the question of the mode 
of our discernment of relations. Of all the sciences 
—at least of those whose reality no one disputes— 
mathematics is the one which deals with rela- 
tions in the abstractest form; and it never deals 
with them except as embodied in a diagram or 
construction, geometrical or algebraical. The 
mathematical study of a construction consists in 
experimenting with it; after a number of such 
experiments, their separate results suddenly be- 
come united in one rule, and our immediate con- 
sciousness of this rule is our discernment of the 
relation. It is a strong secondary sensation, like 
the sense of beauty. To call it a perception may 
perhaps be understood as implying that to dis- 
cern each special relation requires a special 
faculty, or determination of our nature. But it 
should not be overlooked that we come to it by a 
process analogous to induction. , 
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The one great argument which Doctor Abbot 


uses to support his ‘‘ noumenism,” as he calls it, 
is that the existence of natural science supposes 
it. 


But the physicist always talks and thinks of | 


phenomena or appearances, and makes not the | 


slightest pretension to have anywhere got down 


to the noumena, bottom facts, or ultimate sub- | 


jects of appearances. He discovers, for instance, 
that air is viscous, and viscosity is a non-con- 
servative force. It is a reality; but yet, accord- 
ing to the physicist, only a phenomenal reality. 
Matter in itself is not viscous: but this phe- 
nomenon is due to the air being composed of 
countless molecules moving very rapidly in near- 
ly rectilinear paths. These molecules themselves 
are not necessarily the bottom subjects; they 
may be mere systems of atoms, which in turn 
may be merely phenomena due to the vortex- 
motions of an underlying fluid. This fluid may 
come to be studied in time, and physicists will be 
quite prepared to learn that it again is only phe- 
nomenal. The physicist certainly holds that he 
reaches real facts, which no more depend upon 
anybody’s thought of them for their existence 
than the coach in the fable depended on the fly 
for its motion. For example, he holds this to be 
true of the laws of the mixture of colors. These 
laws are realities, which remain what they are 
whatever our opinions about them may be. But 
to say this, is not to say that the colors them- 
selves are anything more than appearances. 
Further, altho. gh science must hold the facts it 
discovers to be independent of the opinion of any 
person or persons, it by no means follows that it 
need insist on their being in lependent of the final 
upshot of sufficient investigation, nor that it 
need hold them to be independent of the creative 
thought of the Deity. As yet, science does not 
decide either for or against any of the current 
systems ot philosophy. Some are undoubtedly 
more in harmony with its spirit than others; 
but we can hardly reckon among the former a 
theory so averse to the conceptions of the diffe- 
rential calculus, and so prone to hard and dis- 
crete distinctions, as the one we have noticed. 
It is, however, a strongly characterized and 
scholarly piece of work, doing honor to Ameri- 
can thought; and it is much to be desired that 
the world should see the system developed in its 
entirety. 


Myrtiila Miner ;: a Memoir. By Ellen M. O’Con- 
nor. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885, 


The Story of Archer Alexander: From Slavery 
to Freedom, March 30, 1863. By William G, 
Eliot. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 1885. 

THESE two monographs may be read where 

larger histories of the anti-slavery epoch would 

pass unheeded, and each will serve to excite the 
reager’s wonder and pity, and to strengthen his 
humane instincts. Miss Miner was a native of 
this State—a New Englander *‘ once removed,” as 
we may say, her father having been born in Nor- 
wich, Conn, She educated herself with the 
greatest resolution and the greatest difficulty, 
both on account of her poverty and of her frail 


and afterward, for a short time, at the South, 
where she imbibed a horror of slavery. Mrs. 
O’Connor leaves much to be desired (by herself 
as well as by her readers, we dare say) in precision 
of dates, but, as well as we can make out, an in- 
terval of seventeen years elapsed bet ween her re- 
turn from Mississippi and her first steps toward 
setting up a school in 1851 im the District of Co- 
lumbia for free colored children. The hardihood 
of this attempt can be realized only by those who 
have paid some attention to anti-slavery history, 
and Miss Miner necessarily encountered bitter op- 
position and no little persecution. Her case has 
been likened to Prudence Crandall’s, and there | 
was some similarity in their treatment, though 





| 
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physique, and began to teach, first at the North | 
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Miss Miner’s was the milder, and in place of a 
Quaker non-resistance she was prepared to de- 
fend herself with arms, and let herself be “seen 
practising shooting with a pistol,” and again at an 
open window with a pointed revolver. In time, 
the benevolent came to her support and gave her 
enterprise a solid backing, and in 1863 the school 
was made an incorporated institution, and is now 
the flourishing Miner Normal School and a part 
of the colored school system of the District. It 
marks the gain to Washington which the war 
and freedom brought, that the square_of ground 
purchased by Miss Miner in 1853 for $4,000 was 
sold in 1872 by the corporators for $40,000. Un- 
happily an accident on the Pacific coast in 1864 
proved fatal to the heroic founder. 

Dr. Eliot, a revered clergyman of St. Louis, 
bases his narrative, at once charming and pa- 
thetic, on the bronze group in Washington repre- 
senting Lincoln emancipating a kneeling slave, 
of which a replica is set up in Boston. This slave 
is a portrait of Archer Alexander, ‘‘as correct 
as that of Mr. Lincoln himself,” and Archer was 
‘the last fugitive slave captured under civil law 
in Missouri.” Dr. Eliot’s narrative possesses ab- 
sorbing interest, and in a literary point of view 
merits high praise. He closes it with chapters 
on slavery in the Border States and on Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, illustrating his general statement that, 
‘notwithstanding the comparative bumanity of 
slavery as an institution in Missouri, [ can truth- 
fully say that there is nothing in all the scenes of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ as given by Mrs. Stowe, to 
which I cannot find a parallel in what I have 
myself seen and known in St. Louis itself, pre- 
viously to the war of secession.” An appendix 
recalls the declarations of Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian churches ‘*‘ that the separation 
of husband and wife under the laws of slavery, 
by the removal of either party, was to be regard- 
ed as ‘civil death,’ sundering the bonds, and 
leaving both parties free to make another mar- 
riage contract.” On the irregular authorization 
of the Western Sanitary Commission by General 
Frémont, Dr. Eliot remarks : ‘** [t is my confident 
opinion, from familiarity with all the facts at the 
time, that it his emancipation order had been 
equally sustained, notwitkstanding its alleged ir- 
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